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Get on Ground Early and Watch Crowd. 
ber 27 to October 3. 
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gather? Maybe you have seen the 
trains unload their hundreds of pas- 
sengers, as they will at Sedalia Sep- 


Ever see a great state fair crowd wiggling legs. 


Sedalia, “Queen City 
of the Prairies,” and the million dollar 
fair grounds park that belongs to all 
the people, would be the body of this 


your eye would be sure to be attract- 
ed by the substantial and sightly 
buildings of brick and steel—buildings 
typical of the stability of a state, your 
state. Then you would feel a new 
pride in your own state fair. 

As you came nearer to earth you 
would, of course, take note of the aris- 





kingdom that always “star” 
‘state. Then you would understand 
‘something of the part well bred live 





tocratic representatives of the animal; 
in this} 


The last Missouri legislature, in mak- 
ing an appropriation for the state fair, 
specified that everybody must pay, 
not some pay teo much and others 
nothing. Nobody will “have a pull,” 
nobody possess a pass. Isn’t that 
fair? Isn’t this good Missouri doc- 
trine? It will not cost you one cent 
more to see the fair than it costs the 
most favored fellow. If you believe 
in this doctrine arrange to meet your 
friends on the Missouri State Fair 
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td at the long lines of vehicles coming 
ltto the city. But did you, from some 
Vantage point, ever watch the entire 
owd as it came?* 


Suppose you should early one morn- 
IM of Missouri State Fair week, go 


rs i 









nit. up in one of the big balloons, 
terest “hich with aeroplanes and man-carry- 
cerely ig kites will be a feature of the fair, 
» your Md should look down toward the earth 
id you below, a fascinating moving pic- 
i and Would greet the eye. And it 

Mould be an eye opener, a revelation. 
DIS. Wimagination you might think of a 


Spider with outstretched and 





MOUR NIGHT HORSE SHOWS—HARNESS AND RUNNING 
RACES. 


tember 27 to October 8, or have look- imaginary “bug,” while the roads, 


splendid pikes stretching away in 
every direction would serve as the 
legs. The extremities would be lost 


in the dim distance, but nearer the, 


body they would be big, fer here is a 
moving mass, a _ hurrying, happy 
throng in autos, carriages, wagons and 
on horseback, would crowd the well 
kept highways. It would not be a 
dead spider, either—this spider of 
your imagination. Everywhere you 
would notice life and movement. 


After you had grown tired of long 
distance sightseeing, suppose you 
should slowly descend. Coming down, 


stock plays in the stability of our 


commonwealth. 


put your feet on some of the best soil 
-you would find yourself surrounded 
by the finest bunch of folks anywhere 


| As you stepped from the basket and 


| 


—your neighbors, old time friends, 

other people you don’t know, but want 

to know, all enjoying themselves, all 

Missourians and all “for Missouri.” 

Price of Admission is Low—Only One 

| Ticket N@tded for the Entire 
Show. 

When you attend the Missouri State 
Fair at Sedalia, September 27 to Octo- 
ber 8, you will have all the privileges 
that your most favored neighbor en- 
joys and be shown all the favors that 
he is shown, The price of admission 
is small—just as the cost of getting to 
the fair is but little under the new 
passenger rates which everybody pays. 











grounds, where everybody “looks alike 


} to me.” 


State pride makes for state stability. 
Every loyal Missourian is proud of 
Missouri, of her institutions and her 
products. Missouri is now the fourth 





LIVE STOCK PAVILION, 


state in the Union in total value of 
agricultural products, being surpassed 
only by Texas, with her immense acre- 
age; Illinois, with her big population, 
and lowa, where development has 
reached its maximum. In eorn and 
hogs she ranks third and in mules 
stands at the head—the only safe 
place. 


Missouri institutions rank with the 
best—are, all things considered, the 
best. There’s the Missouri State Fair, 
for instance. Only about a dozen 
years ago the site of this the biggest 
of all the new state fairs was just a 

(Continued on page 13.) 
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The Pig Pen 


HOG CHOLERA. 








Professors J. H. Gain and F. E. 
Johnson, of the Nebraska station, es- 
timate that in that state the loss from 
hog cholera was 11 per cent. of the 
total number of hogs, valued at over 
$3,000,000. They say that a study of 
cholera shows a greater variety of 


symptoms and of post-mortem lesions 
than are found in any other disease 
that affects farm animals. In some 
herds one or two animals may be no- 
ticed off feed for a while, and then 
they may show a gradual improve- 
ment and finally recover. 

These animals may infect the entire 
herd, and the outbreak may become 
general before there is any suspicion 
that the trouble is cholera. While 
the first one or two hogs, owing to 
their greater resistance, may have had 
cholera in the chronic form, other ani- 
mals in the herd may quite generally 
have the acute type and die rapidly; 
or again, the whole herd may have a 
slow mild type of cholera with only 
an occasional death. In this case chol- 
era is not always suspected, and yet 
this herd may be the center of a wide 
infection. 

The acute type leaves no doubt as 
to the disease, the hogs dying rapidly 
and most of them showing the symp- 
toms commonly associated with chol- 
era. Where the acute type of cholera 
has once visited a farm, the farmer 
is often slow to believe the slower, or 
chronic, form of the disease to be 
cholera, and before he is aware, the 
whole herd is more or less affected. 

In hog cholera there is sometimes 
found a condition commonly called 
“swine plague” or “infectious pneu- 
monia,” in which the lungs seem to 
be the only part of the animal affect- 
ed, and many have believed that this 
condition could not be combated by 
the use of serum. At the Nebraska 
serum plant blood from typical cases 
of swine plague injected into suscept- 
ible pigs developed the acute type of 
cholera without the lung complica- 
tions. It was found that serum would 
protect against blood from these pigs 
as well as against the blood from 
hogs showing normal cholera symp- 
toms, 

Serum has been used in several out- 
breaks in that state where the post- 
mortem lesions were those of swine 
plague, and it was found potent to 
protect against this form of cholera 
as well as against those cases where 
the lesions were entirely those of hog 
cholera. Whenever a disease that is 
contagious appears among hogs, 
spreading more or less rapidly and 
uniformly fatal, it is safe to assume 
that it is cholera. 

Where cholera is suspected, it is 
well to get a thermometer and take 
the temperature of a number of those 
that are apparently well. The normal 
temperature is from 101 to 103 de- 
grees in winter and about one degree 
higher in summer. Where there has 
been one or more sick hogs in a herd 
for some days, it may be found that, 
while most of the hogs are apparent- 


Pork Machines of a National Repu- 
tation, You win, if the last word is 
from J.P. Vissering,Bx. 9, Alton, Ill. 


Berkshire Sows. 


We are offering some of our best herd 
sows at half their cost. Bred to Ideal’s 
Emperor. Also some fine gilts. Fifty fine 

yandotte hens at half price. 














Mule-foot Hogs, Shetland Ponies and 
High-yieldmg Seed Corn. 
; Dunlap, OO, Bex 474 





ly well, they have a temperature of 
105 to 107 degrees. 

A hog infected with cholera may 
have a high temperature for three to 
five days before it shows other signs 
of being sick, and during this time 
will be looking for its feed and have 
every appearance of health. Ninety 
per cent. of an apparently healthy 
herd have been found with high tem- 
peratures, 

Make a post-mortem on a hog that 
has just died, and examine the kid- 
neys for small dark red spots re- 
sembling those on a turkey egg. Look 
for small bright red spots along the 
intestines and somewhat larger ones 
on the lungs. The lymphatic glands, 
which are found in the flank, along 
the intestines, and between the lungs, 
and are a light amber color in health, 
will be found congested and varying 
from a pink to a very dark color. 





SKIM MILK FOR PIGS. 





For feeding pigs one month to five 
months old the value of skim milk 
may be very high if other suitable 
feeds for young pigs are not available. 
The same may be true if the pigs are 
pure bred and grown to sell for breed- 
ing purposes, for then it is necessary 
that they be well grown to sell at a 
good price. 

It is estimated that skimmed milk 
is worth 20 cents to 30 cents a hun- 
dred pounds, or say, 2 or 2% cents a 
gallon, for feeding hogs grown for 
pork. It is worth 30 cents a 100 for 
feeding young pigs at the _ present 
prices of feeds, when used with such 
feeds as corn, rice polish and wheat 
sorts. Five or six pounds of skim milk 
are worth one pound of corn for feed- 
ing pigs, and the value of both is in- 
creased by being fed together. 





PURE-BRED SALE DATES. 





No charge will be made for announcing in 
this column the date and location and the 
name of manager or breeder, for sales to be 
advertised in the RURAL WORLD. 


Poland-Chinas. 

1—D. C. Lonergan, Florence, Neb. 
2—A. C. Stanley, Sheridan, Mo. 
10—N. R. Riggs, Lawson, Mo. 
14—Jno. Riley & Son, Cainesville, Mo. 
15—Frank Brummett, Carthage, Mo. 
16—W. H. Charters, Jr., Butler, Mo. 
16—Freeman & Russ, Kearney, Mo. 
16—J, M. Nesbit, Aledo, Ill. 
16—W. O. Garrett, Maryville, Mo. 
17—T. © Durbin, King City, Mo. 
18—Andrews Stock Farm, Lawson, Mo. 
18—Jno. M. Belcher, Raymore, Mo. 
21—H. B. Walter, Effingham, Kan. 
21—F. M. Anderson, Lathrop, Mo. 
22—C. E. Conover, Stanberryy Mo. 
23—A. B Hale, Cameron, Mo 
23—Veny Daniels, Gower, Mo. 
Get. 23—Deming Ranch, Oswego, Kan, 
Oct. 23—J. H. Baker, Butler, Mo.; sale at 
Appleton City, Mo. 
Oct. 24—A. J. Swingle, Leonardville, Kan. 
Oct. 27—Herman Gronniger & Sons, Ben- 

dena, Kan. 
Oct. 28—W. R. Webb, Bendena. Kan. 
Oct. 29—-Wm. Z. Baker, Rich ill, Mo. 
Oct. 30—-Harry Wales, Peculiar, Mo. 
Nov. 1—F. H. Hassler, Manning, Ia. 
Nov. 1—John Belcher, Raymore, Mo. 
Nov. 3—Joe Schneider, Nortonville, Kan. 
Nov. 6—W. E. Williams, Silex, Mo. 
Nov. 7—U. 8S. Byrne, Saxton, Mo. 
Feb. 5—W H. Charters, Jr, Butler, Mo. 
Feb. 10—C. L. Hanna & Son, Batavia, III. 
Feb. 14—-L. E. Klein, Zeandale, Kan. 
Feb. 18—J. H. Harter, Westmoreland, Kan. 
Feb. 19—Wm. Z. Baker, Rich Hill, Mo. 
Feb. 19—H. B. Walter, Effingham, Kan. 
Feb. 19—J. L. Griffiths, Riley, Kan. 
Feb. 21—W. A. Baker & Sons, Butler, Mo. . 


Duroc-Jerseys. 
P. Crammer & Son, 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oet. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 10—Otis 
ville, Ind, 
Oct. 31—Prairie Gem Stock Farm, Royal, Neb. 

Nov. 7—E. C. Jonagan, Albany, Mo. 

Nov. 8—E. C. Jonagan, Albany, Mo. 

Nov. 11—F. P. Sylvester, Hennessey, Okla. 
oi. 24—S. E. Dakle & Sons, Prophetstown, 


Summit- 


Feb. 7—Horton & Hale, DeKalb, Mo. 

Feb. 13—J. A. Porterfield, Jamesport, Mo. 
Feb. 28—Prairle Gem Stock Farm, Royal, Neb. 
oO. I. C. Swine. 

Oet. 13—L. A. Gibbs, Bdina, Mo, 


Oct. 14—Geo. E. Norman & Sons, Newtown, 
Mo. 
Oct. 15—J,. H. Harvey, Maryville, Mo. 





Shorthorns. 
Oct. 2—A. O. Stanley, Sheridan, Mo. 
Oct. 14—C. J. McMasters, Altona, III. 
Nov. 6—S. P. Emmons & Son, Mexico, Mo. 
Hereford Cattle. 
Dec. 30-31—Mousel Bros., Cambridge, Neb. 
Feb. 12-13—Nebraska Hereford Breeders’ 
Assn. at Grand Island, Neb. 
Holstein Cattle. 


Oct. 21—Woodlawn Farm, Sterling, Il. 
Feb. 3-4—Henry C. Glissman, Omaha, Neb. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 
Oct. 22—W. F. Beckles, Green City, Mo. 





The Shepherd 


SHEEP USED TO TRAP SPOTTED 
FEVER TICKS. 








The free grazing of 2,500 head of 
sheep upon the Bitterroot National 
Forest, in the state of Montana, has 
been authorized by the Secretary of 
Agricultere as part of a novel experi- 
ment in trapping the deadly spotted 
fever tick. The forest service and 
the public health service are working 
together in co-operation with local 
sheep growers in this new campaign. 

It is the general belief of the lead- 
ing medical authorities that the myste- 
rious and frequently fatal disease 
commonly known as spotted fever is 
spread by the tick Dermacentor An- 
dersoni, which, in parts of the Bitter- 
root forest, occurs in such abundance 
that it constitutes a real menace to 
man and beast. Surgeon McClintic of 
the public health service, died last 
year of spotted fever contracted dur- 
ing his study of the disease and its 
control. 

The plan proposed contemplates the 
grazing of two bands of sheep upon 
the parts of the forest where the tick 
is most abundant, with the idea that 
large numbers of the ticks will at- 
tach themselves to the sheep. Then, 
as occasion requires, the sheep will be 
freed of the ticks by being dipped in 
an insecticide solution which will kill 
the ticks without in any way injuring 
the sheep. 

The engorging of the female tick 
with blood is one of the essential func- 
tions of reproduction, and this gorg- 
ing must of necessity take place upon 
the larger mammals which serve as 
hosts to the tick. The United States 
biological survey has reached the con- 
clusion that the great bulk of the fe- 
ver ticks which become filled with 
blood get their supply while attached 
to domestic stock, and that if the do- 
mestic animals are freed of ticks by 
dipping, by spraying, or by some oth- 
er effective method of treatment, the 
chances of the infection of human be- 
ings will be vastly reduced, Of the 
different domestic animals the sheep 
is the most readily handled and the 





, —$—$—_—_—— 
easiest to dip or treat, hence the 
lection of sheep for use in the 
periment. * 





STARTING WITH SHEEp, 





While sheep are perhaps the 
farm animals to grow, it is true that 
there is a great. deal to be learned be. 
fore one can grow them with econo. 
my and satisfaction, and it jg Much 
cheaper to learn with a few shee; 
than to practice on a_ great Many 
Sheep may also be made to fit int, 
the farm better if they are put on 
gradually than if a great buneh ig 
put in at once. 


In order to be _ profitable, sheep 
must be grown on pasture, very | 
ly and on other cheap roughages, A 
sufficiency of such crops for a large 
number of sheep can not be grow 
on a moment’s notice without entirely 
disconcerting the general  fapp 
scheme. 


As the flock grows from small to 
larger size, the farm plan may je 
gradually changed so that the needs 
of the sheep may be easily met and 
the farm be improved at the game 
time. Sheep must not be thought of 
as a thing apart from the farm, but 
only in their relationship to the 
farm. 

Their great value lies in their abjj. 
ity to utilize roughages to advantage, 
their consumption of weeds and oth. 
er waste products and the return they 
make to the soil in the form of ma 
nure. Even though prices were 0 
low that as a business in and of it- 
self sheep growing did not pay, still 
every farmer ought to have upon his 
farm as many sheep as he cau prae 
tically grow feed for. 


SD 


CARE OF WEANLINGS. 


When lambs have been weaned, 
they require the best possible care 
and need good pasture. It is best to 


separate the ram lambs and the ewe 
lambs. Wien allowed to run on the 
same pasture, the ram lambs Will ar 
noy the ewes, and gains will be u- 
satisfactory. The wether and ewe 
lambs may be allowed to run to 
gether. 
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: THREE FOR ONE 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
Twice-a=-Week Republic 


Farm Progress 


issues and speaks for itself. 


paper in the great Southwest. 


SERRE ROR R SR 


ALL 
ONE YEAR 
FOR $1.00 


This issue of Colman’s Rural World is a fair sample of al 


Farm Progress is the biggest and best semi-monthly farm 


The Twice-a-Week Republic is the oldest, biggest and 
best semi-weekly newspaper in the United States. 


SEND $1.00 FOR ALL THREE FOR ONE YEAR. 
Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, St. Louis, Mo. ¢ 
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ALL COMPARISON, the biggest and eh 
tional news and family journal published in America. Jt is 
REPUBLICAN in politics, but is above all A NEWSPA: 
8 PROMPTLY, accurately and impartially. IT I8 
to the Farmer, Merchant or Professional Man who desires 
to keep thoroughly posted, but has not the time to read a large daily 
paper, while its We] variety of well-selected Og > ee makes 
an ALUABLE HOME AND FAMILE P. ; 


Eight Pages each Tuesday and Pride? 
Sample Copies Free 
GLOBE PRINTING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“The Dairy 


-_ - 
SOPHIE'S TORMENTORS ARE 
STILL WORKING. 














Editor RURAL WORLD: You may 
be interested in the work some of our 
cows are doing, for the month of Aug- 
yst, eight Cows produced 10,496 Ibs. 
nilk, 609.6 Ibs. 85 per cent butter. 

their average time in milk was sev- 

months, this is an average for each 
cow for 1312 Ibs. milk, 76.2 lbs. but- 
7 consider this remarkable work 
considering the hot dry summer we 
pave had, and August the worst month 
of the year. 

No pasture, abundance of flies, green 
feed dry and tough, but it just seems 
ys if the Sophie’s Tormentor will 
milk anyway. 

The oldest daughter of Pogis 99th 
of Hood Farm has just freshened and 
in appearance, especially udder and 
teats, she resembles, very closely, her 
famous grand dam, Sophie 19th of 
Hood Farm, and gives every evidence 
of great production, her type is good 
or at least she looked good to 8. N. 
Warren of Tennessee, who placed her 
at the head of the yearling class, be- 
fore she had freshened, at the New 
England Fair, this fall. 

This is the second daughter of Po- 
gis 99th of Hood Farm we have shown, 
the first one won first prize in Junior 
cass at the great International Dairy 
Show last fall. If Pogis 99th of Hooda 
Farm breeds like his dam Sophie 19th 
of Hood Farm, or his grand dam Fig- 
gis, he will be a sensational breeder 
and his get gives every evidence of 
this prepotent power. 

J. E. DODGE, Mer. 
COW AND WATER. 

A cow should have free access to 
all the fresh water she craves, and 
this is especially true from the hours 
of four to seven p. m., for if she has 
her own way, she will drink a very 
large proportion of the amount she 
requires during those hours. 





CONSTITUTION VALUABLE. 





One of the essential things for the 
breeder of dairy cattle to seek is the 
constitution of the herd. The surviv- 
al of the fittest is what has kept up 
the vitality and ruggedness of the 
Wild animals in the forest; a weak- 
ling has no place in the economy of 
aiimal improvement, and when mateé 
with some of the rugged cows, evea 
of scrub and mongrel breeding, there 
has been no improvement, because of 
the lack of vitality which is necessary 
2 the transmission of quality to the 
ofspring. The breeder who over- 
looks this quality and neglects the in- 
dividuality of the sire at the head of 
his herd has weakened a link in the 
chain of dairy improvement. 





FORMING THE COW. 





The best forecast of the future 
dairy cow, says Professor W. A. Barr 
of the Colorado Agricultural College, 
is the number of pounds of feed re- 
‘elved from weaning time until two 
years of age. The ration between the 
Moductive capacity of the cow and 
the care given her during the growing 
Period is quite constant. Constitution 
aid capacity can’ be got only by sup- 
blying the necessary building require- 
Ments, 

Large, strong cows are the results 
*t care while heifers. The dairyman 
— be both a breeder and feeder. 
Mproper feeding defeats the object 
‘ought by breeding. The dairy cow 
ia highly-specialized animal and, as 
vith all other specialized animals, 





there is a tendency toward reversion, 
this tendency increasing with the 
more highly developed and improved 
animal. 

Scant feeding causes as rapid re- 
version toward the unimproved type 
as does careless breeding. The ani- 
mal must adapt itself to its surround- 
ings and reversion is not more than 
adaptation; so if the food supply is 
not sufficient, the greatest develop- 
ment, which means the greatest effi- 
ciency, is not possible. 





MILKER AND YIELD. 





Many times where a cow is not 
yielding as she ought to yield, the 
fault is a poor milker, and when a 
good milker takes hold of the cow, he 
can increase the fiow of milk percep- 
tibly. This is one of the most an- 
noying things in the dairy business, 
the fact that, while men are willing 
to milk, many of them are not good 
milkers. They don’t seem to under- 
stand the art, and they can’t per- 
form the work in such a way as prop- 
erly to develop a cow or hold her to 
a normal flow of milk. 





“A BATTLE ROYAL.” 





The advice of entries of cattle for 
this year’s supremacy is sufficient to 
enable us to say there will be a “battle 
royal” in the arena at the Eighth 
Annual Dairy Show in Chicago. The 
far East, the Southeast, the Southwest 
the Central West and the West have 
some great dairy cattle at all of the 
fairs and although many from differ- 
ent sections may meet at some show 
or fair during the season, yet the rib- 
bon winners in the different sections 
of our great country will not all meet 
until the National and from our mail 
we learn that Owners, managers and 
herdsmen are girding up their loins 
ready for mortal combat; they sniff 
the battle from afar and are groom- 
ing, feeding and coaxing their cattle 
to look their best. Another battle roy- 
al at this year’s show will be in the 
creamery butter exhibit. It is said 
600 to 800 creameries are going to ex- 
hibit and contest for the gold medal 
of the year, while the other dairy prod- 
ucts exhibit will be much larger than 
ever before and the competition close 
and keen. The conventions to be held 
by the Cattle Clubs, The Milk Deal- 
ers, The Milk Producers, The Cream- 
ery Butter Makers, The Creamery 
Managers, The Ice Cream Manufac- 
turers, The College Men from the 
Dairy Departments, The Agricultural 
and Dairy Press, and The American 
Dairy Union promise a royal feast and 
the “Round Table” conference at 
which delegates from every walk of 
Dairy Life will sit, promises great 
good for the dairy industry. The ex- 
hibit conducted by the Dairy Division 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
greatly increased in its usefulness, is 
in itself worth a trip to the show, out- 
side of the 40,000 square feet of every- 
thing new in modern machinery to 
bring about efficiency and economy on 
the dairy farm. Surely this is the 
greatest royal feast ever set before 
the people engaged in a single indus- 
try, staged in a manner that he who 
runs does not need to read but can 
absorb on the run. This whole edu- 
cational event is for the man who 
wants to know something about a bus- 
iness he can make some money in, and 
no matter how small his operations he 
can here find the necessary help to 
put him going right at this show Oct. 
23rd to November Ist. 





Poor feeding, poor shelter and a 
bad, indifferent method of handling 
will prove disastrous to those who 
buy purebred dairy stock with the 
idea that all that is necessary is for 
them to be purebred. 





Cattle 


TO HANDLE THE YOUNG 
BULL, 


Give Him Plenty of Feed, Water and 
Exercise, and a Lot to Himself. 





HOW 





It should be remembered at all 
times that selection and feeding are 
the factors that are responsible, in a 
large degree, for the present excel- 
lence of the beef breeds, and any 
breeder who neglects to give the best 
thought to the mating of the animals 
under his charge, or who is stingy 
with feed, will fail not only to con- 
tinue the improvement already made 
with the animals under his charge, 
but will see his herd actually dete- 
riorate on his hands generation after 
generation. All breeders who have 
been in the work for many years real- 
ize this, and the majority of them give 
the young animals that come on from 
year to year that good treatment 
which causes them to grow, spread 
and thicken rapidly, making big sap- 
py fellows of them at weaning time. 

Now if this development is to con- 
tinue and the animals make the big 
thick fellows that are needed to sire 
growthy, thick calves, the good feed- 
ing and care must continue until the 
beasts are past their second birthday 
at least. Good treatment, as we know 
it, means an abundance of good nu- 
tritious feed so balanced as to pro- 
duce bone, flesh and a _ reasonable 
amount of fat. Every farm in the 
South can produce at home such feed- 
stuff in abundance. First comes suc- 
culence, furnished by good permanent 
pasture, winter catch crops such as 
rye and crimson clover, oats, and 
vetch, wheat, oats and rye, etc., and 
corn silage. Next comes grain feed, 
consisting of corn and cottonseed 
meal, or corn and soy bean meal. 

Third, dry hays, among the best of 
which are soy bean, alfalfa, sapling 
and common red clover, cowpea, oats 
and vetch, etc. 

When the young bull is taken out 
of the crate, tie him in a clean stall 
for a few days until he becomes, ac- 
quainted with his new folks. If he is 
nervous and excitable after his trip 
on the cars, treat him with utmost 
kindness. Give him all the good fresh 
water he will take and start him off 
on a very light feed of grain—one 
pound per day for a 500-pound calf— 
and increase this gradually so that 
at the end of a month, he is having 
about all he will clean up quickly of 
shelled corn four parts, cottonseed 
meal or soy bean meal, one part. A 
little green corn fodder or clover 
should be given while the youngster is 
getting acquainted; then as soon as 
he .becomes quiet and gentle, he 
should have a small grass lot in 
which there are no other cattle un- 
less it should be possible to give him 
one or two steer calves for company. 

With the grass his hay and grain 
feed should be continued and he 
should be haltered and handled sev- 
eral times per week until he becomes 
so gentle that he may be caught any- 
where in the field. 

He will need a light clean shed un- 
der which to go during bad storms 
but don’t ever shut him up in a dark 
barn, or keep him tied up for any 
length of time after he has once got 
gentle; for exercise and sunshine are 
prime necessities in the development 
of strong breeding cattle. When the 
youngster is 12 months old he may 
have three or four cows brought to 
his lot per week, and given one serv- 
ice each; but never under any con- 
dition turn a young, vigorous, grow- 
ing bull out with a herd of cows to 
pick all his living off scant pasture, 
and to serve cows to the limit of his 





powers, if you wish him to make a 
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fine large bull. He will not develop 
into such an animal with such treat- 
ment. He will likely get good calves 
even under such adverse conditions, 
but it will be the ruination of what 
might have made, right treatment, a 
fine bull that you could take pride in. 
—A. L. French. 





WASTEFUL SALES OF YOUNG 
CATTLE. 


Joseph Hirsch, banker of Corpus 
Christi, Texas, was a member of the 
bankers’ committee on agricultural de- 
velopment and education, which has 
just been in session in Kansas City. 
In his opinion the reduced production 
of cattle and the increased price ot 
beef are caused not by lack of money 
and credit extended to the cattle rais- 
ers, but to the result of wasteful sales 
of young cattle. 

No farmer or cattleman has any 
trouble in obtaining money with which 
to increase or handle his feed herds,” 
Mr. Hirsch said. “Banks prefer such 
loans usually. The increased cost of 
beef and the decreased production is 
not caused by any lack of credit or 
financial facilities; it is caused by the 
cattleman himself. 

“He does not preserve his herds; he 
sells his young cattle for seemingly 
fancy prices rather than hold them un- 
til they are larger and bring, really, 
higher net returns. He sells the cows 
for slaughter instead of using them 
to raise more cattle. In the old days 
of the free range cattle could be 
bought as low as $5 a head. Only the 
meat was used. The packing houses 
had not built up their great system 
which converts the carcass into many 
things other than beef. Consequently, 
the cattleman shipped every head to 
the market. He did not realize the 
idea of future productivity. A dollar 
in his hand counted more to him than 
$5 in future possibilities. Then the 
range dwindled, the packing houses 
introduced their present wonderfully 
saving methods, and the price of cat- 
tle increased. The cattlemen did not 
change his methods. He sold, sold 
until today he is face to face with a 
mighty shortage.” 





BEEF PRODUCTION. 


Beef production throughout the 
whole corn belt is going through a 
transition stage, due principally to 
the increase in the price of land and 
feed. The Illinois farmers solved 
the problem by going largely out of 
the cow business. Iowa has followed 
the same course to a certain degree. 
Nebraska has evidently started the 
same way, although the recent in- 
crease in beef prices has given a 
stimulus to the business that ought 
to result. in an increase in the number 
of calves raised. 

All things considered, the future of 
beef production is bright for those 
who make a careful study of the 
business. From 1900 to 1910 the popu- 
lation of the United States increased 
21 per cent. During the same period 
the number of beef cattle decreased 
7 per cent. Since 1900, according to 
the best information obtainable, the 
decrease in beef animals has been 
even more rapid. This decrease in 
numbers is further emphasized by 
the fact that cattle are marketed at 
@ younger age, and consequently at a 
lighter weight than they were ten or 
fifteen years ago. The number of 
dairy cattle and hogs have increased 
to some extent, which partly offsets 
the decrease in beef cattle. However, 
figuring any way we like, we find 
a rapidly increasing number of 
mouths to feed and a decreasing 
amount of beef to feed them. 
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ST, LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Fred Werr of Shelby County, Mo., 
marketed one load of steers at good 
prices through the agency of Henry 
Commission Co. 

Brassel & Wheeler of Macoupin 
County, lll., had two loads of mixed 
cattle on Mondays market which were 
sold by Simon-Wiggs Com. Co. 

L. C. Flynn, of Washington County, 
Mo., had a car of cattle on the market 
and was well pleased with the sale 
made by Rogers-Nichols Com. Co. 


J. B. Parrish of Howard County, Mo., 
marketed a load of 765-pound white 
face steers Monday at $8.50. They 
were sold by Hanna, Fry & Harrison 
Com. Co. 

Asa Osborne of Montgomery County, 
Ill., was on the market with a load 
of cattle and hogs. Rogers-Nichols- 
Com. Co. made a very satisfactory 
sale for him. 

Morris & Manning, of Jefferson 
County, Ill., had their regular weekly 
consignment here on Saturday, which 
was sold very satisfactorily by Moody 
Commission Co. 

S. L. Leeper of Wayne County, Mo., 
was on the market Thursday with a 
load of stockers, averaging 927 Ibs., 
which were sold by Nally-Wells Com- 
mission Co. at a very good price. 

Hugo and E. C. Dahn of Shelby 
County, Mo., were on the market 
Thursday with two loads of good cat- 
the which were sold at satisfactory 
prices by Henry Commission Co. 

George D. Gilliland, of Schuyler 
County, Mo., the National 
Stock Yards market last week with a 
load of hogs, which were sold very 
satisfactorily by Rogers-Nichols Com- 
mission Co. 


was on 


C. E. Noland, a prominent stockman 
of Holt County, Mo., went the limit 
last Saturday when the National Live 
Stock Commission Co. sold a car of 
porkers for him at $8.80, the top of 
the market. 

Andrew Williams of Shelby County, 
Tenn., marketed 54 head of Tennessee 
cattle averaging 660 pounds Monday. 
The sale was made by Draggon & 
Becker Live Stock Commission Co. at 
$5.60 per hundred. 

J. W. English of Moniteau County, 
Mo., was on the market Friday with 
one car of mixed cattle. Moody Com- 
mission Co. obtained a very satisfac- 
tory price for the cattle. 


J. D. Sevier of Jacksonville, Ill., was 
on the Stock Yards market Monday 
with a load of butcher cattle which 
was sold by Simon-Wiggs Commission 
Co. Mr. Sevier was very well pleased 
with the results obtained. 


W. O. Gains of Gentry County, Mo., 
was on Friday’s market with one load 
of hogs which were sold by Moody 
Commission Co. at the top of the 
market, $9.05 per hundred. Mr. Gains 
was delighted with the sale. 

Denton & Wilson, of Carroll County, 
Ark., was on the market Monday with 
a load of hogs, and expressed them- 
selves as well pleased with the way 
they were handled by the Cassidy 
Southwestern Commission Co. 


Love & Parker, Fulton, Ky., had 83 
hogs on Monday’s Stock Yards mar- 
ket, averaging 199 pounds, which were 
sold at $8.60 by Hess Com. Co. Mr. 
Love accompanied the shipment and 
expressed his satisfaction ac the sale. 


Taylor & Asbury of Licking Mo., 
was on Monday’s market with two 
loads of sheep and lambs, embracing 
lambs, fat sheep and breeding ewes, 
which were sold at the top of the 
market by Stewart, Son & McCor- 
mack. 

J H. Hawk, of Scott County, Il, 
marketed 53 hogs on Monday’s market 
averaging 221 pounds, at $8.85, within 
5 cents of the top for that day. The 
well known firm of Dimmitt-Caudle- 
Smith Commission Co. handled the 
sale for Mr. Hawk. 

L. A. Snyder, of Camden County, 
Mo., was on Saturday’s market with 
one car of short fed steers, wnich 
were sold at $845 per cwt. by Moody 
Commission Co. 

M. H. White of Olive Branch, Miss., 
marketed one load of mixed butcher 
stuff Monday. His cattle were sold 
by the Henry Commission Co. at a 
good price. Mr. White after selling 
his stock left for a visit to his old 
home at Bloomington, Ill. 

W. T. Wright of Lawrence County, 
Mo., marketed one car of cattle at the 
National Stock Yards Monday. They 
averaged 900 pounds and sold at $6.85. 
The sale was made by Blakely-San- 
ders-Mann Commission Ce., and Mr. 
Wright was very well pleased. 

L. B. Hoeker of Downing, Mo., was 
on Monday’s market with two cars of 
hogs, averaging 210 pounds. They 
were sold by Hess Commission Co. at 
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the market for the day. Blakely. 
ders-Mann Commission Co, that 
dled the stock regard thege 88 extn 
good sales, 


R. Andrews, of Fulton County, i, 
had a consignment of 159 hogs oy 
Saturday’s market averaging 222 Ihe 
They were sold straight, none cyt out, 
at the extreme top of Saturday's mar. 
ket, $8.80 per hundred, by Dimmitt. 
Caudle-Smith Commission Co, ¢ 
of this kind are very pleasing to both 
the shipper and commission firm, 


W. C. Smith of Wilson County 
Tenn., was on Monday’s market with 
24 steers, averaging 1158 pounds, They 
were sold by Keys Commission (op, 
pany at $7.50 per hundred, a very gg. 
isfactory price. Mr. Smith is one ot 
Tennessee’s leading feeders and pe, 
ognizes the advantages of shipping his 
cattle to the St. Louis National Stoc 
Yards. ‘ 


western Commission Co. Mr. Schon- 
delmeier said he was well satisfied 
with the sale and weights. 

C. A, Jordan, of Dade County, Mo., 
shipped in one car of cattle Monday 
to the St. Louis National Stock Yards. 
The cattle averaged 1206 pounds and 
sold for $8.00. Mr. Jordan also had 
one car of mixed hogs on the market 
the same day. Blakely-Sanders-Mann 
Commission Co. made the sales. 


Bayse & McMillin, of Howard Coun- 
ty, Mo., marketed one load of hogs, 
averaging 206 pounds at the National 
Stock Yards Friday. His sale was 
made by Woodson-Fennewald Com- 
mission Co., which was a good one, 
topping Friday’s market at $9.10 per 
hundred. It is needless to say they 
were delighted. 


Three tops in one day was a little 
‘stunt” pulled off by Keithley & Mc- 
Cormick of St. Charles County, Mo. 
That’s going some when a shipper 
sells the top lambs at $7.30, fat sheep 
at $4.25 and choice black-faced breed- 
ing ewes at $4.35. This was recorded 
last Friday by the National Live Stock 
Commission Co. 


Zeno Turley, one of the largest cop. 
tributors of live stock to this market 
from Jefferson County, Mo., was repre 
sented Monday with four cars of feed. 
ing steers. Mr. Turley was elated at 
the selling of these cattle, for the 
National Live Stock Com. Co. gold 
them to a local killer at $7.15, a price 
that gave the shipper that “smile that 
won’t wear off.” 


R. C. Kissee of Christian County, 
Mo., one of the most prominent feed- 
ers and shippers of that part of Mis- 
souri, was on Monday’s market with 
72 hogs, averaging 169 pounds. They 
were sold by Shippers Live Stock 
Commission Co. at $8.80 per hundred, 
the top of the hog market. Of course 
Mr. Kissee was delighted. 


Usually the large shippers hail from 
the Middle States, but in O. E, Cobb, 
of Sumter County, Ala., the St. Louis 
market has a “live wire” and one who 
has been accomplishing results to his 

J. F. Burrell, of Hettick, Il., was etire satisfaction. Numerous ship 
one of the well pleased visitors to the | ments have been received from him 








$8.75, which were more than satisfac 
tory prices. Mr. Hocker accompanied | 

| 
the shipment and was highly pleased. | 


T. M. Prevo, of Pulaski, lowa, was 
represented on Monday's market with | 
a consigament of 78 hogs, averaging | 
211 pounds, which were sold at $8.60 | 
per hundred by Hess Commission Co. | 
This load of hogs was highly mixed | 
amd brought an exceptionally good | 
price. 

W. J. Carter of Fulton County, m.,| 
shipped in a load of 184-pound hogs 
last Friday fo the St. Louis National 
Stock Yards market and was reward-| 
ed by obtaining the top of that day’s 
market for his hogs They were sold 
by Woodson-Fennewald Commission 
Co. at $9.10. 

W. J. Reid, of Pettis County, Mo., 
came in to market Monday with one 
load of steers, averaging 1185 Ilbs., 
which were sold by Cassidy South- 
western Com, Co., at $8.35. Mr. Reid 
said: “The steers brought satisfac- 
tory results. I have faith in the St. 
Louis market.” 

A. F. Rickman of Pocahontas, Ark., 
came in Monday to the Stock Yards 
with 32 head of mixed Arkansas cattle 
averaging 625 pounds, which sold for 
$4.75, a very good price for that class 
of cattle. Draggon & Becker Live 
Stock Commission Co. made the sale 
for Mr. Rickman. 

J. M. Wall, of Miller County, Mo., 
was at the St. Louis National Stock 
Yards Monday with one load of cattle, 
which sold for $6.90. Among them were 
14 stock steers. Mr. Wall was very 
well pleased with the sale of this lot, 
which was made by Blakely-Sanders- 
Mann Commission Co. 

H. M. Schondelmeier, of Pettis 
County, Mo., marketed one load of 
steers, averaging 1147 pounds at the 
National Steck Yards Monday. The 
sale was made by the Cassidy South- 





| had one car of cattle and one car of 


o*, 


National Stock Yards Monday. He) !ately, and last Friday he had in a car 
that the National Live Stock Com. 
mission sold to good advantage 
for him. 


hogs as his consignment. There were Co. 
20 heifers, averaging 701 pounds, at 
$6.50, and 66 hogs, averaging 202] Earl Spangenberg of Benton County, 


pounds, that sold for $8.90, the top of | Mo., was on the market last Wednes- 
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CATTLE. 


J. L. (Jess) Henry, 
0. L. Nifong, 

J. R. Bell, 
Malcolm Bennett. 


HENRY COMMIS SION COMPANY 


Live Stock Commission Merchants 
National Stock Yards, Illinois 


REFERENCES— 
R. G. Dun & Co. 
Bradstreet & Co. 
Drovers’ National Bank, East St. Louis, III. 
National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 
Third National Bank, St. Louis, Mo, 
OUR CUSTOMERS. 


FOR REAL RESULTS SHIP TO US 


WHY EXPERIMENT WHEN REAL SERVICE CAN 
BE HAD AT THE SAME COST? 


SHEEP. 
Thomas Friel. 
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We are equipped to serve Shippers of Live Stock as well a8 
it is possible for a Commission House to do. 
We thank you in advance for the privilege of handling your 
next consignment, to convince you of our ability. 


HENRY COMMISSION CO., 
J. L. Henry, Manager. 
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SELLERS OF 


CATTLE, HOGS AND SHEEP 


BXPERT SALESMBEN IN EVERY Dar ANenee 
Long Distance Phones: Bell, Bridge 561; Kinloch, St. 
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day With @ load of white face steers, 
greraging 1315 pounds which seld for 
49.00 per hundred by Keys Commis- 
sion Co. to Morris & Co. This was the 
pest price obtained on this market in 
geveral months. Mr. Spangenberg is 
in the habit of topping the market 
when he comes in, as he generally 
brings something good. 

J, P. Fanches of Kingston, Ark., was 
at the St. Louis Stock Yards Monday 
with four cars of sheep, which were 
gold at a very satisfactory price. Mr. 
fanches has been a big shipper of live 
stock to this market for forty years, 
god has always patronized Stewart, 
gon & McCormack and their predeces- 
ors. His forty years’ experience with 
this firm has convinced him that it is 
not necessary to accompany his ship- 
ments, as he always gets the high 
character of results as if he was here 
in person. 

Mr. I. Emory of Mississippi County, 
Mo, was a caller at the National Stock 
yards Friday. He came to St. Louis 
with a car of melons and called at the 
Stock Yards to buy a load of sheep 
to take to his Mississippi County farm. 
Mr. Emory reports the early corn crop 
asa good average and late corn will 
make a good crop if the rain, which 
was falling here that day, reached his 
section. Mississippi and New Madrid 
counties are making a bumper crop on 
the river. Around Wyatt they have 
had several good rains and corn will 
be fine. From Wyatt to Bird’s Point 
on to New Madrid on the ~iver the 
con crop is extra good, but three 
miles out from the river it is burnt 
badly. 





THE CATTLE FEEDER CONTEST. 





There were 62 loads of cattle en- 
tered in the Cattle Feeder Contest at 
the St. Louis National Stock Yards up 
to Monday night. Missouri, Illinois 
aid Arkansas are represented in the 
entry list, and there is known to be 
shipments coming from Texas and 
Oklahoma. So far Kansas and Colo- 
tado are not represented. There is a 
chance for some enterprising shipper 
from these states to come in with a 
load from each of these states and cap- 
ture the rich prizes offered—$100 for 
best load, $65 for second and $35 for 
third, making $200 offered as prizes 
for each state, besides the sweepstake 
prize of $100. ‘The shippers in these 
states should get busy. 


WEEKLY MARKET REPORT 





Beef Trade Active and Firm—Hog 
Prices trregular. 





Receipts, Monday—Cattle, 5500 
head; hogs, 7500; sheep, 3000; horses 
and mules, 1500. 

Cattle—Beef steer trade was active 
and the feeding firm, and towaré a 
higher level. Sales generally were 10 
@l5e higher, with some of the better 
stades a flat quarter better. The 
Supply was very small and not nearly 
ough to meet the demand. Quality 
Was not a very predominant feature, 
4% there were very few good to choice 

ves, and with the exception of two 
‘tall bunches,. nothing of the prime 
oer. With the moderate supply it 
was a scramble among the killers to 
Set after them and there was just 

ly enough to go around, with pack- 
den oring for more toward the 


Heifers were in good supply, but 
Were few choice ones included 
ht relief seems to have put a 
to the influx of grass heifers, 
Proportion of these kinds was 





not quite as large as it has been for 
some time past. With a small supply, 
sellers were able to liquidate mostly 
on a good 15c higher basis, while in 
places a flat quarter marked the ad- 
vance. A load of steers and heifers 
sold at $8.50, but the bulk of the heif- 
ers sold at $6.50@7.75. 

Cows met a strong demand. A fair 
quota of fleshy cows were received, 
but canners and cutters predominated. 
The bulk, as well as the best, cleared 
a good 10@15c higher, and it was 
strong selling at this advance. Bulls 
were 10@15c better, with the supply 
only moderate. 

A good, strong, stocker market and 
with the fairly good inquiry, prices 
were generally 10@15c higher. Stock- 
ers met a fair share of the call and 
the bulk cleared in a range of $6@ 
6.75. Only a few loads of feeders were 
disposed of, and these went mostly in 
a range of $6.75@7.00. 

The offering from Texas and Okla- 
homa was very small, but two loads of 
steers, which came from the latter 
state comprising the sum total of the 
steer offering. These two loads were 
bought early in the day by packers 
and sold steady. The market was ac- 
tive and prices 10@15c higher. Cows 
sold as high as $5.25@5.50 and had 
but little difficulty in reaching this fig- 
ure. There was a good call for thin, 
shelly cows, on the canner class, and 
an advance of 10@15c moved the bulk. 
A range of $4@4.25 moved the big end 
of the canners. Yearlings and here- 
tics are sold 10@15c better. 

Hogs—Only a fair supply, and, as 
there was good demand from shippers, 
the market opened active and 5@10c 
higher on the good-grade, light and 
medium weights, but the demand soon 
slacked off, and the market became 
dull and continued that way to the 


close. Heavy and mixed hogs were 
not any better than steady at any 
time. 


Several loads of hogs went to the 
shippers at $8.90, which was the top of 
the market, while the bulks of the 
good hogs sold at $8.50@8.80. City 
butchers purchased a fair number of 


hogs around 200 pounds, for which 
they paid $8.80 and higher. Shippers 
paid $8.75 and upward for most of 


their purchases. Shippers and butch- 
ers would not purchase any hogs but 
the strictly good. 
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Reference: 


Phone: 
Bell, Bridge 50. 
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Cattle Department Office Hog Department 
J. W. Sanders F. L. Ballard H. W. Mann 
H. B. Sanders Clara Lynch Mike Daley 
F. F. Hunniger Sheep Department 
W. E. Talkington D. P. Collins 
Geo. Tipton 
Established 1872 ° Incorporated 1890 
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Live Stock Commission Merchants 
All Stock Consigned to Us Will Receive Our 
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The National Stock 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 
ILLINOIS 


All Our Salesmen Are Members of the Firm 
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Attention 


Yards National Bank 


Phone: 
Kinloch, St. Clair 1041 
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plain mixed are the kinds that found 
a dull market, as they were not pur- 
chased by any but packers, and they 
were rather bearish. Best heavy hogs 
sold at $8.55@8.80, but was not very 
heavy, while the others went at $8.10 
@8.50, and the throw-out rough pack- 
ers $7.65@7.90. Mixed hogs sold at 
$8.40@8.60. Packers purchased but a 
small proportion of the hogs. | 
Lights and pigs that were good| 
found ready sale. Best lights under! 
165 pounds sold at $8.50@8.80, fair 
grades, of course, lower; best pigs un- | 
der 125 pounds, $8@8.35; medium! 
kinds, $7.25@7.85, and the poor kinds, 
$6@7. Some trashy little pigs went | 
at $5@6, but they were so poor that 
none of the buyers wanted them. 
Sheep—One lot of lambs from? 





aged 65 pounds, sold at $7.35, which 
was the top of the market, and this 
was the only sale at the top. Other 
good lambs sold at $7@7.25, medium 
grades went at $6.65@6.90, fair kinds 
at $6.25@6.50 and the culls and other 
thin poor grades at $4.50@6.00. Buy- 
ers sorted the lambs pretty close. 

The sheep that went to the slaugh- 
ters sold at $4 the same as all of last 
week. Breeding ewes found but a 
fair demand and sold at $4.25@4.50. 
Good stockers and choppers went at 
$3.35@3.75, fair stockers at $2.60@ 
.25, old cull sheep and canners at 
$2@2.50, and bucks at $3.25. The 
close found the offerings well cleaned 
up. 





Please mention the RURAL WORLD 


Hogs with a little weight and the | Montgomery County, Mo., that aver-| when answering advertisements. 
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THE INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE 





OF OUR 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 





market conditions. 


SERVICE. 
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Refer to ANY Bank or Commercial Agency. 
our FINANCIAL STRENGTH. 





Is clearly defined in the resourcefulness and brainy selling of “National Specialists.” 
It’s a goal that’s ONLY reached through years of experience and strict observance of 


Combine first-class salesmanship with FINANCIAL S$OLIDITY, which eliminates 
that worry as to prompt returns—then, and only then, have you a PERFECT 


They'll tell you of 


‘e one oF } 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK COMMISSION CO. 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLS. 
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SEED CORN 


JOHNSON OOUNTY WHITES. 


We grew it, and only offer what is 
| ay on eur own farm, from the very 
t seed. No one has better seed, and 
~ one —*. = _ -¢ fy 
cheaper. ces: Crated ears, r 
bushel, select shelled, $2.5¢ per bushel 
A few bushels of Boone County White, 
same prices. Better order early. 


co. D. Lyon, RL. Georgetewn, Obie. 


Horticulture 


TABLE CELERY FOUND TO CON. 
TAIN COPPER. 











The Department of Agriculture, act- 
ing on the complaint of Dr. W. C. 
Woodward, Health Officer of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the health of- 
ficers of other states, has found by 
careful analysis that a great deal of 
table celery which came to market 
during the last season contained 
slight amounts of copper in the form 
of dried Bordeaux mixture (lime and 
copper sulphate) which farmers have 
to use to spray celery plants to pre- 
vent the destruction of the crop by 
blight. Celery not sprayed with Bor- 
deaux mixture during its growth, ac 
cording to the Government specialists 
is liable to reach the market in a 
state of partial decay. 

The use of salts of copper in food 
products was decided by the Referee 
Board to be deleterious to health. Un- 
der Food Inspection Decisions 148 and 
149, the importation of canned fruits 
and canned vegetables greened with 
copper has been stopped. This is par- 
allel to the laws of France, where the 
use of copper vessels is forbidden in 
packing food products. 

The proof of the presence of cop- 
per in raw celery was obtained by 
analysis of samples of celery offered 
for sale in the markets of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other cities. 
Analysis of four different samples of 
celery showed that before washing, 
the edible part of the outside stalks 
contained from 9.1 to 29.2 parts of 
copper per million, or less than 1-6th 
to % grain of copper per 2% Ibs. of 
celery. The copper in the inside or 
heart of stalks was much smaller in 
amount, and ranged from 3.3 to 10.3 
parts per million. In the leaves of 
the celery, however, which are the 
parts of the plant especially spray- 
ed with Bordeaux mixture, there were 
found from 157.6 to 288.4 parts of cop- 
per, per million parts. The chemists 
found that most of the copper in the 
inner and outer stalks disappearea 
on washing. After washing by hand 
or with a brush, there was only fron 
3.9 to 9 parts per million in the out- 
side stalks, and from 1.4 to 3 parts 
per million in the inside stalks or 
heart. These quantities are infinitesi- 
mal, and mean that a person would 
have to eat from 9 to 18 Ibs. of celery 
daily to reach the amount of cop- 
per which, if daily consumed, would. 
according to the experts, have any di- 
rect effect on the health. 


As soon as the presence of copper 
on celery was determined, investiga 
tions were at once begun to find its 
source, and to determine ways of 
avoiding it. The copper, it was found 
resulted from improper methods of 
using Bordeaux mixture on the part 
of celery growers. At the same time. 
it was found that the use of Bordeaux 
mixture, according to the investiga 
tions of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
is absolutely essential to the growing 
of celery in many sections of the 
country, especially in Florida. The 
Department, however, found that the 
spraying apparatus used by many cel. 
ery growers does not operate at a suf- 
ficient! yhigh pressure to make a fine 
spray or mist. As a result of this 


faulty apparatus, the Bordeaux mix- 


ture is applied in a number of fine 
streams instead of a mist, and these 


instead of merely settling on the 
leaves and killing the Insects, run 
down between the stalks. As a re- 


sult, the mixture accumulates at the 
base of the plant, and is not washed 
out by the rain. This sometimes 
gives a green appearance to celery, 
which causes many people to think 
the color resuits from Paris green, 
whereas the green tine is simply a 
copper-stained lime. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
issued a circular requesting that all 
spraying of celery plants with Bor- 
deaux mixture be done with efficient 
apparatus working under high pres- 
sure—one hundred pounds or more. 
Spraying should be stopped when the 
leaves are covered with fine drops, 
and before these begin to run down 
the stalks and accumulate in the base 
of the plant. 

The Department of Agriculture at | 
the same time has issued a warning 
to censumers to break bunches of ceél- 
ery open and wash and scrub the 
stalks thoroughly before they are eat- 
en. It also has warned the public} 
against eating the leaves of celery | 
upon which the dried Bordeaux mix- 
ture clings. According to the chem- 
ical experts who made the analysis, 
a careful washing of celery would ré 
move practically all of the copper re 
sulting from dried Bordeaux mixture, 
or reduce the amount present to such 
a small quantity as to be entirely neg- 
ligible. 








POTATO WILT. | 





This is the time of the year when | 
potato wilt diseases begin to make | 
their appearance. The symptoms of | 
this wilting may vary to a consider- | 
able extent. Frequently the branches | 
and leaves grow upward forming a| 
more or less compact top, the leaves | 
curling and folding along the midrib. | 
The plants become a pale yellowish | 
green while the stem may turn black 
or brownish at the soil surface, this | 
discoloration sometimes extending as | 
far up as the lower branches. These | 
discolored areas may shrivel up and | 
become dry while often they become | 
soft and decay, causing the plants to| 
fall over. 

Young plants may be killed prema- 
turely, only small tubers being de-| 


veloped. In other cases the vines ar 


rosette appearance, but only small 
potatoes are produced. Often the 
formation of small green aerial pota- 
toes in the lower 
the surface of the ground, above the 
discolored portion of the stem, takes 
place. 

The roots are frequently very brit- 
tle, breaking off very easily and ap- 
pearing somewhat rotted. They may 
be grayish or brownish in coler and 
are often partly covered with a pink 
mold. The stem branches leading to 
the tubers appear similar to the roots. 

Plants showing any of the above 
symptoms may be affected with one 
of a number of diseases. Sometimes 
it is difficult to determine in the field 
which disease it is, The treatments 
needed may be different. Anyone 
finding the wilt in the field should 
send a diseased specimen to the Plant 
Pathologist, University Farm, St. Paul. 
—A. G. Tolaas, Assistant in Bacteri- 
ology, University Farm, St. Paul. 





RESULTS OF ORCHARD HEATING. 

That the use of orchard heaters to 
ward off the killing frosts of spring is 
a paying operation, especially in or- 
chards of considerable size, is shown 
by the crop of peaches that was 
saved this year in the Tibbals  or- 
chards of Scioto county. The owners, 
knowing of the possibilities of having 








leaf axils or near | 
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| pruning and cultivating 
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Crain, Clover and Crass 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


7.@ and 11 Seuth Main 8t. SAINT Louis 
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THE CROCODILE WRENCH 


All Around Handy Tool for Home, Farm and Shop 
FREE With One Yearly Subscription to 
Colman’s Rural World 
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PIPE WRENCH 


AFTER 


Six Handy Farm Tools in One 


THE CROCODILE WRENCH is drop forged from the finest tool steel and 


scientifically tempered. 
81% inches long and weighs ten ounces. 


Every Wrench guaranteed against breakage. 


It is 


A pipe wrench, a nut wrench, a screw driver and three dies for cleaning 
up and re-threading rusted and battered threads; also for cutting new threads 


on blank bolts. 


Dies will fit all bolts used on standard farm machinery, 


Teeth and dies are case-hardened in bone-black, making them hard and 


keen. 


The dies on this wrench alone would cost $1.50, and would be worth more 
than thit to every farmer, as they would often save valuable time, besides an 


extra trip to town for repairs. 


Requires no adjustment; never slips; is simple and always ready for use, 
Will work in closer quarters than any other wrench. 

Handy tool to carry on a binder, reaper, mower, etc. 

Handy for removing all removable calks. 

Light, strong, compact and easily carried in the hip pocket. 


A convenient household wrench. 


A real farm tool. 


Sent, postage prepaid, with one yearly subscription to COLMAN’S RU. 


Send in your order at once. 








their fruit killed, kept crude oil burn. | 


| of first grade peaches, now about ready 


for market, were saved. Other op- 
erations are kept up as well as they 
devote their entire time to planting, 
the _ tract. 


| The orchard is said to be among the 
| best in the state and is a good exam- 


ple of what can be done in the way 


a |of horticulture in this climate. 





EFFECT OF FALL PLOWING UPON 
SOIL FERTILITY. 

Plowing early in the fall liberates 
more plant food for the spring crop 
and conserves more moisture. By 
loosening the surface soil, thus allow- 
ing the air to penetrate, the soil par- 
ticles which contain phosphorus, po- 
tassium, and lime are caused to oxi- 
dize, which sets free these elements 
for the plant. The soil compounds 
originally are very complex and are 
practically of no benefit to the crop 
until they are acted upon by the air, 
the solutions in the soil, and plant 
juices, so as to decompose them and 
make them much simpler. Fall plow 
ing has a tendency to let the rain$& 
percolate into the soil better, which 
tends to dissolve and break up the 
compounds for the use of the spring 
crop. 

Bacteria, which are found in 
soil in countless numbers, generally 
work better where oxygen from the 
air is readily ayailable, and these in 
turn break up the organic matter of 
the soil into simpler compounds, lib 
erating nitrates or nitrogen food for 
the plant. This is one of the most es- 
sential elements for the early growth 
of the plant. .Jt is often noticed that 
spring plowing will not cause crops to 
lodge so badly as fall plowing. 
is explained by nitrogen being set free 
to a larger extent jn the loose, po- 
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This’ 


|ers burning throughout the frost sea- | 
| son with the result that 4,000 bushels 
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rous, fall-plowed than in the more 
compact soil. 

The moisture problem is also a val- 


uable one from the standpoint of pro- 


| ductiveness of 


the soil. As stated 


| above, by opening up the soil the fall 
| rains percolate much more rapidly 





into the soil, while there is a mulch 
formed on the surface which tends to 
prevent the water from the subéoil 


| going directly to the surface and be 


|ing evaporated. 











Early fall plowing 
makes a reservoir of the subsoil, stor- 
ing the water for the crop in the 
spring. Often where the ground is 4 
little rolling, the water will run of 
before it has time to soak in when 
the soil is compact and hard. Those 
who have practiced summer fallowing 
know that it increases chances for 4 
good yield the following season, and 
this is largely due to the liberation 
of plant food in the soil and conser 
vation of moisture. Fall plowing is 
very similar, only the soil has no 
quite so long to bring about these 
changes as in case of summer fallow 
ing. Where possible it is nearly 
ways advisable to plow as early in the 
fall as possible—W. H. Frazier, A* 
sistant Soils Chemist, University 
Farm, St. Paul, 

STARK EARLY ELBERTA 

PEACHES. 








We are in receipt of some speck 
men peaches, the Stark early Elbert, 
from Stark Bros. Nurseries & 9 
chard Co., Louisiana, Mo., whieh a 
the finest fruit seen this season. 
are large, beautiful and luscious, 
their appearance should lend inspire 
tion to all peach growers. The 
Bros. are an old and reliable firm 








If you knew you could 
farm, stock, poultry, etc., 
small ad at 1 cent a word you 
try it. 
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The Poultry Yard 


woRKING OUT THE PROBLEMS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD:  Self-re- 
jance is an important factor in the 
poultry business. ‘There are a great 
many people in this world, who, while 
they can accurately carry out the or- 
jers of others, are unable to help 
themselves in cases of emergency. 
They have no self-reliance. The mo- 
ment that a problem confronts them 
they must seek advice. Such men 
rarely ever succeed in business. 

Poultry culture not only needs a 
large bump of self-reliance, but it 
calls for men and women who can 
plan the work and help themselves. 
There are men born to be slaves just 
as there are men born to be masters. 

Problems arise almost daily which 
call for careful thinking and experi- 
menting, and at times they tax every 
ability in a man, often upsetting his 
generally good nature. The first duty 
is to endeavor to get at the bottom of 
the trouble, and try to ascertain the 
cause. A little careful work will oft- 
en accomplish this. Make every effort 
to solve the enigma. Then if unsuc- 
cessful it is time to consult some ex- 
pert. 

It is necessary that good poultry 
books be carefully read and studied, 
and that before entering upon the 
work that a good knowledge be ob- 
tained. But while books can only 
teach the rudiments, it remains for 
personal application to work out the 
problems. 

The business calls for brain work. 
It not only suffices to read and study 
but actual work must be done—prac- 
tice makes perfect—and then time, 
money and patience will be saved. 

As a rule, the beginner starts with 
acertain breed, and before he has had 
time to thoroughly become acquainted 
with it, he forms a new attachment. 
The booming, tempting arguments 
given by some new arrival so enthu- 
ses him that he makes a change and 
this changing he keeps up until he 
has come to his senses, ultimately 
realizing that success can come only 
by sticking to one breed and one sys- 
tem. 

Work out the problem and stick to 
the work. 


The beginner, too, needs to investi- 
gate the breeds, and the effects of cer- 
tain food for his stock and his climate 
There are breeds that are pvrofitable 
in the North that would create a loss 
in the South; and there are also bills- 
of-fare that with some folks are ideal. 
and with others are a failure. All that 
must be carefully studied and experi- 
mented with. 

The same advice would apply to th 
mechanical part. The directions for 
running incubators might be effective 
inland, and disastrous at points along 
the coast. Certain styles and ideas in 
housing might be all right in one sec- 
tion of the country and all wrong in 
another. 

And so one could continue to enu- 
merate. The point is for the beginner 
0 first book himself with what knowl- 
edge he can glean from experts, and 


then apply that instruction to his lo 
——_— 








anes FOR HATCHING—1& for $1 £6 
sd $2.75, 100 for $6.00 From Ex 

ition Barred Plymouth Rock and 
ngle Comb Brown Leghorns. at Gler 
ven Poultry Farm. Circular free. Ad 
Gress Wy. W. GHER, Lock Box 104 
Farmington, Mo. 
_ 





my RDUCED PRICES OF EGGS. 

the months of June, July and Aug 
.We will sell White Wyandotte, Col 

a Wyandotte and S. C. White Leg- 

ie Eggs at $1.25 per 15; $3 for so: $6 
* 100. For Light Brahma Eggs, $2 for 
'$3for 30. Address Michael K. Bover. 

ty Hammonton, Atlantic Co., New 





cality, his conditions, his finances, and 
his previous experience. 
MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
Hammonton, N. J. 





EGG CROP MEASURED 
GIVEN HENS. 


It is a mistaken idea to expect eggs 
if proper care is not given the hens. 
Any person thinking he will get eggs 
in winter by giving a couple of corn 
feedings a day will be very much dis- 
appointed. Feed only the best ma- 
terials, avoid tainted meat and sloppy 
food, and always give plenty of grit, 
charcoal and oyster shell for the hens 
to pick at. 

Last spring I hatched out fifty-three 
chicks, all pure bred. They were Sin- 
gle Comb White Orpingtons, Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and Buff Cochins. My 
pet choice was the Orpingtons, so | 
disposed of the other breeds. These 
Orpingtons were hatched the 23d day 
of April, 1906, and the first one com- 
menced to lay the first week in Octo- 
ber. I sold all but eleven pullets, 
three cockrels, and one cock. I only 
let one cockrel or the cock run with 
them at once, keeping the others pen- 
ned up. I only commenced to keep a 
record since Jan, 1, 1907, but they av- 
eraged about the same during the pre- 
vious month. During January, from 
Ist to 31st, these pullets laid fourteen 
and one-half dozen eggs, which I think 
is very good. 


BY CARE 


I feed a hot mash in the morning 
consisting of one-third bran, two 
thirds crushed corn and crushed oats. 
To this is added one-sixth part of clo- 
ver. These ingredients are mixed thor- 
oughly together in a dry state, after. 
ward adding boiling water so as to 
make a ball, still keeping the food in 
a dry state so that when squeezed in 
the hand, it is not sticky, but readily 
crumbles when dropped on the ground 
in the shed. 


Their midday meal consists of an 
even mixture of wheat, buckwheat, 
oats, sunflower seeds, barley and Kaf- 
fir corn. This is thrown amongst 
short litter sweepings from the hay 
loft, and at night, before going to 
roost, they are fed all the whole corn 
they care to eat. I also feed them 
fresh meat scraps, ground through the 
mincer, every other day, at the same 
time grinding some stale bread crusts. 
After mincing a few handfuls of bran, 
using bran in proportion to meat, I 
find the bran acts as a separator for 
the meat and after thoroughly mixing 
the meat will resemble pills about as 
large as a string bean. I also suspend 
two cabbage heads every week for 
them t peck at. During very severe 
weather the drinking water is warmed. 
It is surprising how much water they 
will drink when the chill is taken off. 

Tha house is open to all weathers 
and over the door, which faces south- 
east are two holes about six inches 
square for ventilation. These are nev- 
er covered up even when the tempera- 
ture is below zero. The house is 8x8 
feet and 9 feet high in the front and 7 
in the back. The hens have a large 
open shed facing southeast, in which 
to exercise, and in fair weather they 
have free range.—Charles H. Rice. 





Produce commission men state that 
of late years there has sprung up a 
great demand for late fall-hatched 
chicks to be marketed in early spring 
before broilers are “ripe.” 





From a standpoint of dollars and 
cents it is profitable to be humane to 
your fowls. You cannot cheat nature. 
If you violate her laws the penalty 
must be paid and generally with a big 
interest. 





Keep the youngsters growing fast. 
A good big grass run is the best place 
in which to raise a lot of youngsters. 
An orchard is a fine place. Here they 











The Merger of 


East and West 


‘But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from the ends of the earth!” 


In the “Ballad of East and 
West,” Kipling tells the story 
of an Indian border bandit 
pursued to his hiding place 
in the hills by an English 
colonel’s son. 


These men were of different 
races and represented widely 
different ideas of life. But, as 
they came face to face, each 
found in the other elements 
of character which made 
them friends. 


In this country, before the 
days of the telephone, in- 
frequent and indirect com- 
munication tended to keep the 
people of the various sections 
separated and apart. 


—KIPLING., 


The telephone, by making 
communication quick and 
direct, has been a great 
cementing force. It has 
broken down the barriers of 
distance. It has made us 
a homogeneous people. 


The Bell System, with its 
7,500,000 telephones connect- 
ing the east and the west, the 
north and the south, makes 
one great neighborhood of 
the whole country. 


It brings us together 
27,000,000 times a day, and 
thus develops our common 
interests, facilitates our com- 
mercial dealings and promotes 
the patriotism of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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can get all the animal food they need 
and gravel and grit. 





Eggs are used for other purposes 
than food. Cracked eggs are general- | 
ly sold to bakers, confectioners and 
cheap restaurants. Calico printers 
buy from $,000,009 to 8,000,000 dozen 
eggs a year in the United States, 
mostly bought in New England mar- 
kets. It is claimed that one biscuit 
firm in New York buys 4,000 dozen 
eggs a week, or more than 200,000 
dozen a year. Coffee roasters, aed 
facturers of photograph supplies, | 
cracker and biscuit makers and the 
chemical trade, are estimated to use 
in the United States 80,000,000 dozens 
a year. The makers of patent food 





preparations, tanners, liquor refiners | 
i 
and dye manufacturers, need a oe) 
many eggs in their business. 
} 


We believe in trained cats on a 
poultry farm. The writer has had as 
many as fourteen cats on his farm) 
at one time, and never lost a chick by | 
any of them. The cats are well fed, | 
but not overfed. Raised from kitten- | 
hood up among young chicks, they) 
quickly learn that they must not) 
touch them. We have had cats jump} 
right among a flock of young chicks | 
that were feeding, to catch a hold spar: | 
row that was helping itself to the 
feed, and yet not molest a single) 
chick. Many a good cat has been 
kelled for an act committed by another 





animal. Rats are worse chick thieves 
than are cats. They work silently 
and stealthily, and before one knows 
it a whole flock of growing chicks is 
massacred. It is hard to dislodge a 
colony of rats where trash is allowed 
to accumulate about the place. 


BUY, SELL, EXCHAN 


Nursery Stock, Regs and’ Foslary, Machin: 
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ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 








Norman J. Colman. 








Published every Thursday in the 
HOLLAND BUILDING, 211 North Sev- 
enth street, next door to the St. Louis 
Republic Building, at One Dollar per 
ear. Advertisers will find the RURAL 


ORLD the best advertising medium | 


of its class in the United States. Ad- 
dress all letters to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








The RURAL WORLD is published on 
the cash in advance system and the pa- 
per is stopped when the time paid for 
has expired. If subscribers receive a 
copy with chis notice marked, it is to 
notify them their time has expired and 
that we would be very glad to have 
prompt renewal. While our terms are 
One Dollar per annum—a low price con- 
sidering the high quality of paper we 
use—yet so anxious are we to extend 
the benefits that we believe the RURAL 
WORLD confers on all its readers that 
we will for a Hmited time take sub- 


scriptions, beth new and renewals, for | 


50 CENTS A YEAR. “Once a subscrib- 
er to the RURAL WORLD, always a 
subscriber.” Farmer's can’t get along 
without it. Please remit P. O. mone? 
ord@rs, or checks on St. Louis banks, as 
our banks all charge five cents for 
cashing local bank checks, however 
small. We appreciate the kind efforts 
of our patrons in all parts of the Union 
in speaking good words in behalf of 
the RURAL WORLD, and it is to these 
efforts we attribute our constantly in- 
creasing circulation. 








The co-operation of reputable and re- 
sponsible concerns, through our adver- 
tising columns—firms whose products 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers may 
rely—is respectfully solicited, that our 
advertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturers 
and their goods. 


ae — 








Contributed articles, communications, 
etc., on pertinent subjects, are invited. 
The Editor assumes no responsibility 
therefor. however, and their publication 
in nowise implies editorial indorse- 
ment, beyond the Editor’s belief that 
frank and courteous discussion of all 
questions within the province of this 
journal is to the best interests of our 
readers. 


== 


Entered in the post office at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. . 














Help make a noise like a State Fair. 
Meet your friends at Sedalia Septem- 
ber 27 to October 3. 


The Missouri wheat crop for 1913 is 
figured at 37,000,000 bushels end the 
quality is the best ever known. Don’t 
fail to see the best half bushels at 
Sedalia, September 27 to October 3. 





Men and women alike need metal 





food. They get tired of the monoton- 
ous daily tasks. You need a good 
farm paper which has a good woman’s 


page. Our paper is improving all the 
time. Send in your subscription at 
once. It is the best investment you 
can make. 








That remarkable new invention, the 
| pulmotor, is credited with saving 50 
|lives at the fire recently in State 
| street, Chicago. The fumes were very 
bad, and firemen fell by scores, but 
the machine restored them with aston- 
ishing celerity. There is a great field 
of usefulness for the pulmotor. 





crease in the federal tax on large in- 
comes will fall as follows: 5 per cent, 
250,000 a year, 550 persons; 6 per 
cent, $500,000 a year, 350 persons; 7 
per cent, $1,000,000 a year, 100 per- 


sons. It is safe to guess that the tax 
would be unpopular with at least 
1,000 persons. 





It would be a pity to have Zionism 
| wrecked by politics. England is dis- 
| turbed over charges that the organiza- 
tion has been at work in Palestine to 
further German interests, which are 
strong in Asia Minor. The present 
| administration, however, seems to be 
| sincere in concentrating on the prac- 
| tical task of colonization. 





there have been more homicides than 
in England with 50,000,000, and public 
feeling is even stirred to the point of 
urging the trial of a woman who shot 
her former husband and his present 
wife. If, as the Savannah News sug- 
gests, there is reluctance to inflict 
the death penalty on white persons, 
why not try life imprisonment and | 
live up to the law? 


In Georgia, with 3,000,000 people, 
| 
| 





Already several good roads organ- 
izations have amalgamated with the 
| National Highways Association. The 
| National Old Trails Road Association 
|and the Inter-Mountain Good Roads 
| Association have become departments 
lof the national body, and the Ohio 
|Good Roads Federation, the Great 
| White Way Association, the North 
| Carolina Good Roads Association and | 
|the Pennsylvania Good Roads Asso- | 
| ciation have become divisions of it. 


Your State Fair will be held at Se- 
dalia, September 27 to October 3, 1913. | 
| Right now things are looking “power- | 
|ful good” for a big meeting. Lots of | 
work has been done. Entries have | 
come in bunches, almost in bales. | 
The opening day will find grounds, | 
stables and all other buildings in| 
shipshape. It’s going to be a meet- | 
ing that will do your heart good—and 
it’s going to be your meeting, your 
Fair. Stand by your own. It’s the na- 
tion’s Blue Ribbon Fair. Let no man 
pull down the colors. Boost for the 
blue. 


The recently reported appointment 
of Charles Mulford Robinson of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., as professor of civic de- 
sign at the University of Illinois, is 
interesting in that this is the first, pro- 
fessorship of city planning to be es- 
tablished in this country, and marks 
the growing recognition of the move- 
ment for intelligent municipal devel- 
opment. Harvard and the University 
of Michigan have given courses in the 
subject for some years, but the lec- 
tures have been by instructors in the 
department in landscape architec- 
ture. Columbia has had an outside 
lecturer on the subject, and Cornell 
and Wisconsin have recognized it in 
their work of landscape architecture 
and engineering. But Illinois is the 
first university to make it a distinct 
chair. Mr. Robinson will retain his 
residence in Rochester, visiting the 
university as his duties require, 








It is estimated that the proposed in- | 


| ricultural 


CO-OPERATION IN IRELAND. 





Twenty years ago the farmers in 
Ireland were unorganized—every man 
for himself—and bankruptcy stared 
them in the face. Sir Horace Plunkett 
made it his life work to organize these 
farmers and teach them co-operation, 
and today they have 970 co-operative 
societies, 413 of which are co-operative 
creameries, selling $10,000,000 worth 
of butter. There are 170 co-operative 
societies who buy supplies by bulk- 
ing their orders; they have more than 
100 agricultural banks, with a member- 
ship of some 20,000. They have a 
| packing house and are organizing all 
along these lines. Twenty-five years 
'ago the Emerald Isle knew nothing 
|about co-operation. If the farmers 
| of the United States would get imbued 
| with the community service spirit 
|and give themselves over to co-opera- 
tion they would have neither money 
troubles or complaints about 
| trusts. 
{in their own hands. 
‘they neglect their own interests? 





| 
| 
} 


DRY FARMING MEANS BETTER 
FARMING. 


Every civilized country in the world 
is now studying the methods taught 
|by the International Dry Farming 
Congress. Its monthly magazines and 
reports are sent to people in sixty na- 


| tions. 


“Dry farming” is a word used by ag- 
colleges and scientists to 
distinguish the new system of farm- 


‘ing from that used in the rain belt and 


irrigated districts. More than sixty 


|per cent of the farm lands in the en- 


rainfall of 
Even where 


tire world get an annual 
less than twenty inches. 


ithe rainfall is greater than that the 


worst fear of the farmer is periodical 
drouth, which withers the crops in the 
growing season. A special system of 
soil tillage in order to hold the annual 
rainfall for the use of these growing 
crops and to prevent evaporation is 
needed in all these districts, and the 
Dry Farming Congress was brought 
into existence for the purpose of 
working out this problem and finding 
the remedy. 

Dry farming is free from mystery of 
any kind. Its principles are vital in 
any region of small rainfall, and valu- 
able in any country where drouth is 
even occasional. Any farmer on any 
soil in any climate can increase his 
yields per acre, tha quality of his 
crop and his bank account by the 
continued practice of this new farm 
method. 

“Dry farming” does not mean farm- 
ing without water. It does mean that 
the farmer can grow good crops on 
less water than most people think is 
needed and that, through proper till- 
age methods, he can reduce evapora- 
tion and can establish a practical 
storage reservoir in the soil which will 
hold the rainfall until he is ready to 
use it. Ky this means drouth can be 
conquered or its effects reduced in any 
country of the world. 


THE VALUE OF IDEALS. 


“Failures in farming are often 
traceable to a lack of ideals,” says 
H. E. Eswine of the College of Agri- 
culture, Ohio State University. ‘‘The 


people who have made a pronounced 
he continued, “have been 
the people who haye had a clear and 
definite notion of the things they were 
trying to attain. For example, the men 
who by their patience in breeding and 
selecting have given us the _ great 
breeds of live stock have had this 
power of choosing an ideal and fol 
lowing it.” 

“It is not because there are no 
ideals worth striving for on the farm 
that we find so few following them. 


success,” 


——=:!_ 
To do so would mean concep 
effort nowhere. First of all, every 
ought to try to make his home 
ideal farm home. Many others aa 
excel him, but what if they do 
will be a better home because Of his 
trying to make it measure UD to 
some definite standard. Next, 
make your farm the best possible for 
its size and kind. Others may have 
larger farms, more fertile farms, 
more desirable naturally, but these 
handicaps should serve simply ag an 
incentive to greater action. Tg at. 
tain his ideal, he must make q care. 
ful study of all his problems. He 
must find out what his land is natu. 
ally adapted to. He must Study the 
demands of his markets. He ming 
study his preferences. He ought to 
have ideals as to the kinds of fruits 
and grains and stock he is going to 
produce and of the quatities as wey, 





the | ought not to 
Their future prosperity lies| quality and quantity should be the 
How long will} mark set.” 


| 





Average amounts per acre of grain 
satisfy. Exceptional 


When you employ men to help jp 


your own private business, when yoy 
put your money into that business 
you do what you can to help make 


things go. No opportunity for ep. 
larging the business is ever lost. You 
advise with your workers, too. Then 
you throw off your coat and get right 
down and help. You never find fault 
with the business—that is, never when 
talking with the other fellow. of 
course you advise with your business 


associates and make suggestions to 
your employes. This is one secret of 
success, 


Your financial interest in the Mis 
souri State Fair is just as great as 
that of any man. When you boost for 
it you boost for the state and your 
own business. When you attend, you 
are right at home. It is your Fair, not 
the other fellow’s. When you knock 
you are knocking on your own enter- 
prise. The directors of the Missouri 
State Fair do not own it. They are 
not paid one cent for the work they 
do. Only their actual expenses are al- 
lowed. The Secretary does not own 
the Fair. He is just the people’s hired 
man, the man you have looking after 
your Fair for you. 


Fresh beef from the south temperate 
zone is now an established factor in 
the import trade of the United States. 
Between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 pounds 
of fresh beef, practically all of it from 
Australia and Argentine, has entered 
ports of the United States in the last 
three months, indicating that the im 
ports of the current fiscal year will 
amount to more than 8,000,000 pounds. 
Prior to 1912 the importatfons of 
fresh beef averaged about 300,000 
pounds per annum. In 1912, however, 
there was a sharp increase, the total 
for that year being a little over 1,000, 
000 pounds. This increase, coupled 
with the announcement that refriger@ 
tor ships had been put on to bring 
Australian and Argentine meats to the 
United States, led the Bureau of For 
eign and Domestic Commerce to i 
struct the collectors of customs at the 
various ports to report from month t 
month the quantity of fresh beef fe 
ceived and the countries from whieh 
it was brought. These detailed fig 
ures are now in hand for the months 
of June, July and August. They show 
that the imports of fresh beef in June 
amounted to 567,205 pounds, of 
396,913 pounds entered at the port 
of San Francisco, 26,947 pounds of 
Seattle, and 143,013 pounds at New 
York. The imports at San Francise? 
were from Australia, those at 
tle from Canada and those at New 
York from England, but und ; 
to be Argentine beef, which had bee? 
sent from Argentine to England 
thence to the United States. 
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NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 





By C. D. Lyon. 


Our Ohio State Fair has grown into 
g monster industrial exposition, and 
while the attendance in 1913 was not 
quite as large as it was in 1912, it 
was certainly large enough to crowd 
the grounds and to indicate the fact 
that we must have more land in the 
near future. 

Owing to the drouth, which has ex- 
tended almost all over our state, the 
agriclutural exhibits were not nearly 
go high a character as is usual, and 
the same may be said of fruits and 
garden products, but the live stock 
was as good as the world affords and 
out in full force. 


It seemed to me that people did not 
take quite as much interest as is usual 
jn the display of farm implements 
and machinery, and a friend said that 
he thought this was due to the fact 
that almost every little town now has 
an implement dealer who carries a 
complete line of first-class goods. 

The Good Roads exhibit did fot at- 
tract the attention that I thought it 
would, and no wonder, for when 
farmer hears that such good roads 
are to cost $12,000 to $16,000 per mi's 
he loses all interest in good roads 
that cost as much per mile as the 
averager quarter section farms on 
each side of them would bring at 
sheriff’s sale. 

Iam one of the greatest advocates 
of good roads you ever saw, but 
want such roads built at a price that 
we can afford them, and I think that 
National and State Good Roads Asso- 
ciations are making a fatal mistake 
in advocating $10,000 to $12,000 a mile 
boulevards for the farming districts. 

I noticed another thing, but that is 
only natural when a man has some- 
thing to sell. The cement men in- 
sisted that their road was best and 
cheapest, the creosoted wood block 
men did the same, while the vitrified 
brick men also had the “best on 
earth.” 

Our fair also had a Baby Show; 
“not the prettiest, but the best baby,’ 
with 600 entries, but as the Farm 
Notes Man and his wife have raised 
nine of their own, he passed the 
Baby Show up, as he did the other 
side shows. 

In point of interest, the State Ex: 
periment Station exhibit took the lead, 
and was crowded all the time with 
people seeking information. No won- 
der, for the exhibit was a grand one, 
and the chief of every division was 
right there to do his part in explain- 
ing it. 

The one thing that comes in for 
harsh criticism at our State Fair, and 
at every other I have ever attended, 
is the extortion that is allowed to be 
practiced by the concerns that feed 
the crowds. It is possible “even at 
State Fairs to give a fairly good meal 
for 50 cents, yet when a man has put 
M five hours hard walking over the 
rounds and then sits down to a bit 
of cow steak or roast, four inches 
Square and one-eighth of an _ inch 
thick, two half-cooked potatoes as big 
4 quail’s eggs, and half a cup of 
muddy water called coffee, “50 cents, 
blease,” he is justified in using that 
Vigorous American word “damn!” 

It costs half a dollar to get into our 
fair, every admission, no exit checks 
but next year I will go out and pay 
‘ar fare down town and back and a 
Second admission fee, even if my down 
town dinner costs me a dollar there, 
which it will not, for I do object to 
being robbed. 

Three visits to Missouri State Fairs 
Moved it to be a little better in this 
Teapect, but it is getting older and 
may be getting worse, so I urge my 

uri friends to look out. 
80t a good rain September 12, 





the first real good one since the mid- 
dle of May. 

My son, W. G. Lyon, has taken the 
place of foreman and herdsman at 
the Weeden Laboratory Farm at 
Hickman’s Mills, Mo., and any RU- 
RAL WORLD folks will he welcome 
if they call to see him. This concern 
sells certified, prescription and baby 
milk in Kansas City, 20 miles from 
the farm. 

Arthur writes from Kansas City 
that he has been down at Fairfield 
fishing, and Wayne writes from Mer- 
riam, Kan., that the dry weather is 
cutting his supply of milk from 100 
cows -very short. 





CENTRALIA, ILL., NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Southern 
Illinois has passed through one of the 
hottest and dryest summers since I 
have been in the state, and I have 
lived here since 1877. It is probably 
the dryest summer on record. Never 
before do I recollect that there was 
such a failure of all kinds of crops. 
The continued heat and dry weather 
is fast drying up the creeks and ponds 
and the wells are getting low. As 
yet stock has not suffered for water 
or feed, but if the drouth continues 
much longer there will be a scramble 
for water for stock. Corn is nearing 
the $1 mark, oats 50c and wheat 85c. 
The damage to corn as to grain is 50 
to 100 per cent. If we should have a 
severe winter there will be some stock 
that will go hungry. I am told some 
farmers are buying feed for their 
stock now, and have no feed for win- 
ter. Yet some farmers have enougn 
roughness to feed through. On our 
own farm I think we have enough to 
feed our stock through. 


We have 24 head of cattle and 8 
head of horses, and must say they 
are all fat and sleek and their only 
feed is dry meadow stubble. There 
was more red clover sowed last spring 
than there has been for a number of 
years, and there is not a speck of it 
alive today. On our own place we 
lost $18 worth of seed. Scientific 
farming is all right for most seasons, 
but it did not work here this time. 
Those that continued working their 
corn with drag and strawberry har- 
rows to form a dust mulch, fired every 
hill there was in the field. Those that 
let their corn alone when the dry 
weather set in have corn that will 
make from 15 to 30 bushels. 

The best corn I raised in 1901, as 
all remember the severe drouth we 
had then, was corn I never put a plow 
in after I had planted it. If one 
only knew that it was not going to 
rain during the entire summer I am 
fully convinced it is better to stay 
away from corn as soon as the dry 
weather sets in. But if the season has 
plenty of rainfall there is no danger 
of cultivating corn too much if it ts 
properly done. 

I am glad to see in the good old 
RURAL WORLD dots from Dype’s 
pen again. I always read his letters 
with interest, As he had kept silent 
so long I thought maybe he had de 
parted for the unknown. Come again, 
Brother Freeman. What has become 
of our good old friend in Southwest 
Tennessee that always gave such in- 
teresting notes from that section. 
Wake up, Brother Marshall, and let 
us hear from you. 

GEO. 0. WILSON. 

Marion Co., Ill. 





“This drought seems to be gen- 
eral over the country,” said G. A. 
Armstrong the other day, “but you 
don’t hear any panicky talk or much 
hard-times complaint. It shows the 
temper of our people, and also is evi- 
dence of the fact that they are pros- 
perous and not to be downed by one 
season’s losses."—-La Grange Indica- 
tor. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Cotton picking has commenced, but 
there will not be much done at it un- 
til the weather turns cooler. It is the 
hottest work in hot weather and tke 
coldest when it’s cold that one can 
get at. The crop is short in places, 
but there will be much good cotton.— 
Senath Cor. Marble Hill Press. 


On Wednesday night, September 3, 
neighbors of Andrew Bohnert, of near 
Longtown, saw a high meteor dashing 
through the sky over his place, and 
shortly afterwards noticed flames 
bursting from his barn A fragment 
of the heavenly body had fell upon 
the barn and set it afire. Mr. Bohnert 
succeeded in getting his stock and 
machinery out. The barn was a total 
loss.—Perry County Republican. 


If all corn is like the samples that 
Sam Lord and Roy Nixon were show- 
ing around town last Saturday there 
is going to be a good crop in Daviess 
county, after all. They each had an 
ear of the Yellow Dent variety. The 
ears were well filled, with the ex- 
ception of a very small space at the 
ends. They were of good lengths and 
the grains of a good depth. They 


mont Times. 


resides on the R. J. Clark farm east 
of Richmond, brought in, Saturday, a 
vine of ripe raspberries. 
ust 15th many of his vines bloomed 


and now you will find ripe, ripening 
and green berries all over the patch. 
He also has apple trees with fully 


the same trees at this time.—Rich- 
mond Missourian. 


O. T. Hiles, of Fabius township, is 
not worrying much over the drouth, 


in his pocket. He raised a good 


to the acre. At the advanced prices 
he thinks he will have more money 
to put in the bank than if he had 
raised more corn at a low price. He 
has no cattle to feed and can take 
care of his hogs on his wheat.—Pal- 
myra Spectator. 

The drouth has been broken. Light 
showers have been falling for the past 
two days and the ground is beginning 
to show a really muddy appearance. 
Also the outlook is that more rain 
may be expected. The rains have been 
general in Missouri, Kansas, Oklaho- 
ma and Nebraska, and in some places 
extra heavy. The drouth of 1913 will 
go down in history as one of the se- 
verest hot, dry spells that has ever 


latin North Missourian. 


Cole county people are pretty pros- 
perous this season, after all. If you 
had seen the 10.000 or 15,000 people 


circus at Jefferson City Friday you 
would have never suspected that Cole 
and adjoining counties had  experi- 
enced a drouth this season. Our farm- 


ple imagine. Most of them have a 
surplus on hand, and what is best of 
all, most of them are going to enjoy 
life as they go along, drouth or no 
drouth.—Russellville Rustler. 


The B. F. Marshall Mercantile Co. 
of Blodgett bought 308 cars of water- 
melons last week, paying out the sum 
of $30,480 therefor. The average price 
per car was $99 and some brought as 
much as $162.50. The first three days 
of the week were record breakers for 
Blodgett, the foremost watermelon 
market on earth, and more melons 
were shipped on those days than ever 
before in that length of time. Figur- 
ing 100 melons to the wagon load and 
12 loads to the car, 369,600 melons 
were bought by this firm alone. Scott 





both have good fields of corn.—Alta- | 


Mr. Walter Yates, who owns and| 


About Aug- | 


the second time, this year’s sprouts, | 


grown apples and fresh blossoms on | 


as he figures it is going to put money | 


wheat crop and believes that his corn | 
crop will make from 40 to 60 bushels} 


visited this part of the country.—Gal- | 


that attended the Barnum & Bailey} 


ers are not hurt as bad as some peo- | 


county is the greatest melon produc- 
ing county in the world.—Benton 
Democrat. 


It will only be a very ancient citi- 
zen who will dare to contend that he 
has ever seen a hotter or dryer sum- 
mer than this one. We have had hot 
summers before but there have been 
occasional cool waves to relieve the 
monotony, but the cool waves have 
been very rare this summer and none 
has appeared for several weeks. If 
ever the streams have been as low 
before we have run across no one 
who remembers it. In every section 
of the county farmers are hauling wa- 
ter and the grass is growing in the 
beds of many streams.—Palmyra Spee 
tator. 


W. A. Dallmeyer, a Jefferson City 
|merchant and banker, this week 
| bought a registered yearling Hereford 
bull from W. N. Collier, the Hereford 
fancier on the Nesbit farm, south of 
Fulton, for $700, and the animal was 
delivered to the buyer at Cedar City 
Tuesday. 
bull to head the herd of young Here- 
fords he will show at the Kansas City 
Royal, the Chicago International and 
¢he Missourt State Fair at Sedalia. 
|The bull is a classy anfmal and 
|rounds out Mr. Dallmeyer’s herd in a 
|manner to make him feel sure that 





'he has a winner.—Fulton Gazette. 


It may seem a little earty to talk 
about seed corn, but I want to ask 
those who have cribs of old corn to 
begin at once and select good corn 
from them. If this corn is selected 
now and put away in a dry place it 
will be in good shape for seed next 
year. Good, seund ears should be 
saved, whether or not they are pure- 
bred. The indications are now that 
we will see the greatest scarcity of 
seed corn next spring that we have 
ever seen. The man who saves old 
corn for seed will be well repaid for 
his trouble besides doing his neigh- 
bors a good turn.—C. M. Long, in 
Holden Progress. 

A heavy rain fell Tuesday, and it 
was general in this section of the 
country. The smaller streams were 
started again, and no doubt the dry 
wells and springs will soon be run- 
ning again. The rain came in time 
for wheat sowing and as the corn 
fields are in excellent condition for 
ithe crop, many fields that have here- 
| tofore been given over to corn will no 
|doubt be put in wheat. We expect 
|more wheat to be sown this fall than 
| for many years past, as it has for the 
|past few years proven the most relia- 
| ble crop of all and the price has been 
| satisfactory. The rain will also revive 
|the pastures, and if, as many antici- 
| pate, the winter will be open, there 


|need be no phenomenal advance in 
| feed, especially as all the surplus 
|stock has been sold off—St. Clair 
| County Democrat. 

This week thousands of brown- 
footed boys’ and rosy-cheeked girls 
will gather their books under their 
arms and wend their way to the hun- 
| dreds of school houses scattered over 
this fair land of ours. And with them 
goes the hope of a nation. The men 
and women of the next few years will 
|Lagain take up their studies. They 
have whistled and sung and played 
and worked their way through anoth- 
er vacation, and now must hearken to 
the sound of the school bell. And 
may that teacher who has charge of 
our girls and boys be given the pa- 
tience of Job, the wisdom of Him 
who said, “Suffer little children to 
come unto me.” May that teacher 
realize that the best crop this or any 
other country ever produced is the 
crop of boys and girls. Let every 
patron of our schools aid our teachers 
in every way possible, and in so doing 
aid that boy and girl, who is our hope, 
joy and sometimes our despair.— 
Bunceton Eagle. 





Mr. Dallmeyer bought the . 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
AFTER MOTHER DIED. 


By Goose Quill. 
After mother died the place was sold, 
And pap growed old so fast, 
And things got scattered fur and near 
Like leaves before a blast. 
And we lost run of all the flower 
seeds that used to grow 
In the old garden down the draw 
below 
After mother died. 


We plum lost out on all the garden 
seeds, 

The old Kentucky wonder bean that 
used to grow 

In mother’s old garden down the draw 
below, 

An’ it appears that everything a feller 
needs 

Got lost, or sold, or stole, 

After mother died. 





We got scattered fur and near, 
And father he just sickens out and 
dies. 
An’ it jist seems about a year, 
No matter how hard a feller tried, 
To git a solitary word or hear from 
one another, 
After mother died. 


The ways of Providence 

I don’t p’tend to understand, 

Since he moves in a mysterious way 
to show his hand, 

But I hope he will in his own way, 

Make some amends to us 

Fur breakin’ up the home an’ scat- 
terin’ us 

So fur and wide 

After mother died. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
SHALL WOMEN VOTE? 


By J. M. Miller. 

Shall the women of our country be 
allowed the privilege of voting and 
helping to make the laws by which 
they. are governed, or shall they be 
governed without their consent? Does 
might make right, and should the 
women be kept from the polls because 
they belong to the weaker sex and are 
thereby unable to maintain their 
rights? 

It is a well-known fact that the men 
of all Oriental and other uncivilized 
countries consider woman as a crea- 
ture far inferior to man in every 
way, and that she has no rights that 
they are bound to respect. Among 
the Indians the squaws do all of the 


hard work, and in the uncivilized re- | 


gions they are mere slaves, but as 
these people become educated and en- 
lightened this feeling gradually dies 
out, and the dusky maidens of the 
aboriginal clans who roamed over the 
forests and prairies of our country 
for centuries, now take position among 
the inhabitants of the earth not in- 
ferior to that occupied by the femi- 
nines of the white race. Man is a 
progressive being, and although many 
have for ages opposed all innovations, 
yet the human race, or a portion of 
them, have made great advances in 
many ways, especially during the last 
two centuries. 

We all know how bitterly the rulers 
of European nations opposed the en- 
terprise of the world renowned and 
daring explorer Columbus, when he 


proposed to cross the mighty deep, 


with a few frail vessels and to sail 
into unknown regions where- his 
crews and himself were liable to be 
= 
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swallowed up in some great whirl- 
pool. The European potentates con- 
sidered the scheme as entirely vis- 
ionary and gave the adventurer but 
little.encouragement, but it was a 
woman who came to the rescue, and 
she proposed parting with her jewels, 
dearly as she loved them, to help on 
in the great undertaking, which had 
weill-nigh failed for the want of sup- 
port. He who rules the wind and 
waves had long ago decreed that there 
should be found at the proper time 
an asylum for the oppressed of all na- 
tions to flee to for refuge, when the 
days of persecution should draw near. 
So that it was impossible that the 
New World should remain undiscover- 
ed, although the earth’s mightiest 
rulers should oppose the project or 
refuse to give aid. 


In later years, when the inventive 
age approached, there were plenty of 
men who opposed the construction of 
valuable instruments and machinery 
of various kinds. For many years the 
great teachers and learned men of the 
earth opopsed the use of the telescope, 
and some observers of the starry 
heavens met with fierce persecution 
from bigoted and ferocious tyrants 
who occupied seats in high places. 
Freighters, stock men and others have 
opposed the building of railroads ever 
since such work commenced, but of 
course the vast majority of men were 
in favor of such _ roads. When 
threshing machines first commenced 
operations there was some opposition 
| to their use. The reaper and mowing 
| machine had no enemies, but in early 
| days some men would argue that they 
;could.do much better work with a 
double shovel plow in a corn field 
than any man could do with a two- 
horse cultivator, but these same men 
soon changed their minds after giv- 
ing the latter tool a fair trial. In the 
early fifties when the hand corn 
planter first appeared they were de- 
nounced as worthless trash by most 
|farmers and some would not even 
| give them a trial. 
| Mohammedans and all heathen peo- 
| ple have always been opposed to all 
| innovations in religious matters, and 
| they cling to their old fogy ideas with 
|a tenacity of purpose that is truly 
wonderful. The missionaries can 
make but few converts among adults. 
There are probably more people to- 
day on earth who carry on farming 
operations in as primitive a style as 
the ancients practiced 3500 years ago, 
than there are who practice modern 
methods. Human beings are prone to 
travel in old ruts. 


When our forefathers framed a code 
of laws for the government of our 
people, they ignored the rights of one- 
half of the citizens of our country 
and followed in the old political ruts 
that were made centuries ago. The 
right of suffrage was denied the en- 
tire feminine population, probably for 
no other reason than that the men 
were physically stronger than the 
women and could hold them in sub- 
jection. As far as the intellectual ca- 
pacity is concerned the women are not 
inferior to the men in this respect. 
Everyone knows that our political 
| fabric is rotten to the core, and that 
| Selfishness, incapacity, greed, dishon- 
|esty, bribery and other great evils are 
abundantly prevalent among men in 
high places as well as in those who 
occupy more humble positions. I have 
nothing to say against the present or 
previous administration, as I think all 
presidents have a hard time of it in 
trying to please the people, and I 
think those who misrepresent or ac- 
cuse a president or any one else false- 
ly will have an awful sin to answer 
for. 


| To even the matter up, if the wom- 
en go to vote, the political atmosphere 
_ will be purified to a far greater ex- 





















tent than it has been for ages. We 
often brag about it that we live in a 
free country. Can it be possible that 
any country can be free where one- 
half of its citizens are kept from the 
polls by the other and stronger half? 

Is it right that the female popula- 
tion must be forced to submit to 
laws of which they had no hand in 
framing? Is taxation without repre- 
sentation the right thing in a free 
country? It is a strong argument with 
most men that the proper place for 
women is at home attending to their 
household affairs, and of course if that 
is the place where they must always 
be found, why they would never get 
to church or Sunday school, or even 
to visit their neighbors. Ten minutes 
is long enough for any one to spend 
at the voting place, and that would 
not be any great’ interruption § to 
household matters, so that argument 
is of slender dimensions. Had the 
female population of our country been 
allowed the right to suffrage ever 
since the birth of the republic to the 
present time, what a howl would 
these same men make if some person 
should propose such an innovation as 
the disfranchisement of women. An- 
other argument with men is that some 
women are opposed to the enfran- 
chisement of women, and that others 
would often be careless in going to 
the polls. If the masculine sex can 
produce no better arguments than 
these against the doctrine of female 
suffrage, the cause is bound to suc- 
ceed. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE HOUSE- 
HOLD. 
By Nellie Arnold. 

“Yes,” said the lady over the tele- 
phone, “I could let you have half a 
bushel of nice quinces if you come for 
them today.” I said “all right, good- 
bye,” and was soon on my way after 
my first quinces. They were beauties, 
large and perfect. My receipe read: 
Sugar—water made into syrup; add 
the quinces, etc. I followed directions 
carefully and I remember how pleased 
I was of my day’s work as I placed 
the last jar on the shelf. There was 
a little dish “left over’ which we 
would have for supper. I passed the 
preserves with pride. Mother tasted 
and said: “They are so hard I can 
hardly chew them.” Hired man said: 
“Seems they are kinder tough.” Hus- 
band said: “They may be better after 
remaining in the cans in syrup 
awhile.” But they were not—they 
were a failure, tough and hard like 
so much preserved leather. I after- 
wards learned: To make quince pre- 
serves, one must first boil the quinces 
until tender, then add the sugar, and 
the result is I have delicious pre- 
serves. I pare the quinces thick and 
use only the parings for jelly—never 
use the cores. A little tart apple 
juice added to the quince improves 
the jelly. 

Failures in jelly making are usually 
from improper proportions of juice 
and sugar, or weak juice, or too much 
boiling or using too ripe fruit. Some 
fruits lacking pectin does not jelly. 
One lady said recently: “I’ve lost my 
luck at jelly making. I will use gela- 
tin this year.” I said: “It is not luck; 
your fruit was over-ripe.” When can- 
ning and preserving my damson plums 
I saved one gallon of juice for jelly 
and the plums still have sufficient 
flavor. When making damson marma- 
lade add one rounding teaspoonful of 
corn starch, dissolved in a little water, 
to each quart. Use usual amount of 
sugar. This eliminates long boiling 
which often destroys the flavor. 





You can buy, sell or exchange most 
anything through a small ad at 1 cent 
a word. Try one. 





——_ 
Written for the RURAL WORLD, 
A SHORT NOTE, 





By Elmer Nicholas. 

I must say just a few words tg 
many friends I have made jp 
Home Circle. Kind mention has 
made of me several times and | , 
preciate them. Mr. Miller ig “tg me 
an old friend, and I hope to meet hip 
personally before another monty 
passes. I met Mr. E. N. Hendrix two 
weeks since, and enjoyed a long talk 
with him. We have lived close tg 
gether the last two years, and had 
seen each other before we became ac 
quainted. He knew my srandfather, 
and our interest in common subjects 
make us sympathetic with egg, 
other’s work. 

Aunt Samantha was going to give 
us an article, some time since, op jp. 
spiration, but if it has appeared | 
have missed it. I am thinking anq 
working out a series of articles op 
music and its effect, and how to be 
come real musicians, which I hope to 
contribute in part at least to the 
RURAL WORLD. 

College has opened, but with a 
shorter attendance of freshmen than 
usual, but a larger number in the 
other classes. Like a young fellow 
said in class, “we do not know how 
much it will affect the nation by a 
large number of boys and girls being 
unable to attend schools and colleges 
this year.” There is much truth ip 
the statement. 


When I can get the plates of some 
of the poems by RURAL WORLD 
writers, to which I have written 
music, I will offer them to be pub- 
lished in the RURAL WORLD. 

With happy greetings to all. 

ELMER NICHOLAS, 


Marionville, Mo. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
LOSING DESIRABLE CITIZENS. 





By C. E. Weeks. 

I see in a recent issue of one of our 
great dailies where two trains carry- 
ing six hundred and fifty men into 
western Canada to become citizens of 
that province and none of them could 
be classed (to use the language of one 
of America’s most distinguished citi- 
zens) as undesirable citizens. It 
should be to the interest of every 
American, who has his country’s wel 
fare at heart to do what he can to 
prevent this exodus. The element 
who are leaving the United States are 
a credit to any country, and it will 
take generations to educate those who 
come to our shores to qualify them to 
occupy the place made vacant by those 
we are losing, and in my judgment 
the only way to retain those who are 
leaving is to attract their attention to 
different .parts of our country. The 
writer has just returned from a trip 
through the south which included the 
eastern coast of Florida, and was very 
much surprised at the opportunity 
found there for the individual of mod 
erate means and where they can ina 
very few years become absolutely it 
dependent and not have to face the 
rigorous winters of British Columbia. 
While the Florida coast is surprisingly 
new, when we take into consideration 
the fact that the oldest city in the 
United States is within its boundaries. 
It affords not only a refuge from the 
cold winters of the north as well # 
from the unhealthy regions of the 
semi-south. The government report 
shows in one town where I visited 
that only once in the heated seasol 
of the year for 20 years had the thet 
mometer reached 95 degrees and the 
effect of that was modified very @ 
by the sea breeze. I found one 
company while there which has a s#l¢ 
system and a quality of land W 
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= 
would bear very eareful investigation. 
| do not understand why anyone would 
wish to leave the delightful surround- 
ings of the southern Atlantic coast to 
emigrate to a country that has nine 
months winter and three months bad 
weather. I am perfectly willing to 
give any one who may be interested, 
the Benefit of the knowledge I gained 
of that country as to location, draw- 
packs and advantages of the several 
districts that I visited. 
Cartersville, Mo. 





written for the RURAL WORLD. 
VALLEY VIEW NOTES. 





By W. A. Stevens. 


Unless you can say something good 
of a man, better say nothing, is an old 
saying. The same may be said about 
the weather. The cool wave now on 
makes life seem worth living again, 
and since Gov. Major has all the roads 
of Missouri fixed up in good shape, 
we will have no fear of bad roads 
when the rains do begin. Very little 
work was done in this vicinity, so 
many were busy drawing water, oth- 
ers filling silos or putting corn in the 
shock. Much of the early corn is dry 
to the top of the stalk, and the cut- 
ting has to be rushed. We were busy 
plastering the silo. Ours is square, 
lined with flooring, and has been in 
use ten years. Some of the joints were 
getting too open to close up tight 
when filled, which caused some spoiled 
silage. We took common lath and 
beveled two corners and nailed right 
on to the lining, put on a good coat 
of cement. Made a good job; is as 
smooth and tight as a jug. The frame 
of silo is built into the barn frame, 
which forms one side of silo. The 
wind has no effect on it to cause plas- 
ter to crack. See no reason why it 
should not last indefinitely. 


Am afraid some are putting their 
corn in the silo too green. Better be 
too dry and use plenty of water than 
too green, as that makes a sour silage. 
Stock does not like it as well, and it 
is more laxative. Dozens of new silos 
are being put up. One 16x52 of con- 
crete was put up a few miles away 
at a cost of nearly $600. Several 
cheap ones made of flooring, with wire 
hoops, were put up last year, but have 
not proved very satisfactory. Nearly 
every one has buckled in on account 
of not loosening the hoops as the 
staves swelled. Several have fallen 
down 


I never saw corn dry up faster than 
it has done in the past week. Chinch 
bugs are very thick and they are tak- 
ing what little sap is left by the 
drouth. Water is more scarce than 
any year since 1874. We have been 
having peaches now for about four 
weeks. The main crop is ripening 
now. Will have enough for our own 
use. Are mostly nice, though smaller 
than usual. Apples will be poor. 
Some kinds have all fallen, and none 
will be of any size. We never had a 
finer prospect for grapes than we 
had a few weeks ago. Some varieties 
are nice now. The Worden, which are 
about gone, were nice, but bees ruined 
the best of them. Niagaras and Lind- 
leys are better than common, as they 
Tot badly in a good year. Delawares 
are drying badly. The Agawam, one 
of the best red grapes, are nice but 
Smaller than usual. My Pocklingtons 
were mostly killed back to the ground; 
are not very satisfactory for this cli- 
mate. The Empire, a small white 
frape, are fine for pies or jelly, but 
too tart for eating fresh. The old 
Teliable Concord are not ripening up 
Well. They are our main crop, but 
there will be few to sell this year. 

Garden City, Mo., Aug. 25, 1913. 





Everybody is interested in the small 
ad page. It is a directory for farmers 


and their families. Only 1 cent a 
Word. 


DE SHEEPFOL’ 


De massa ob de sheepfol’ 

Dat guards de sheepfol’ bin 

Look out in de gloomerin’ meadows 
Whar de long night rain begin; 

So he call to de hirelin’ shepa’d, 
“Is my sheep, is dey all. come in?” 


Oh, den says de hirelin’ shepa’d, 
“Des’s some, dey’s black and thin, 
And some, dey’s po’ ol’ weddas, 
But de res’ dey’s all brung in, 
But de res’ dey’s all brung in.” 


Den de massa ob de sheepfol’ 

Dat guards the sheepfol’ bin, 

Goes down inde gloomerin’ meadows 
Whar de long night rain begin; 

So he le’ down de ba’s ob de sheep- 
fol’, 





Callin’ sof’, ‘‘Come in, come in.” 
Callin’ sof’, ‘Come in, come in.” 


Den up t’ro’ de gloomerin’ meadows, 
T’ro’ de col’ night rain and win’ 
An’ up t’ro’ de gloomerin’ rain paf 
Whar de sleet fa’ pie’cin’ thin, 

De po’ los’ sheep ob de sheepfol’, 
Dey all comes gladderin’ in: 

De po’ los’ sheep ob de sheepfol’, 
Dey all comes gladderin’ in. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE NEWS SPREADER, 


By Clifford E. Davis. 

“What sort of man is Mr, Jones, 
Mr. Robinson?” 

“Well, he’s a good farmer, hard 
worker, and all that.” 

“No, but what kind of man is he, 
what disposition?” 

“Well, I tell you. Bein’ as you are 
a new arrival here; and if you won’t 
let it go any farther—he’s the sort of 
man that you don’t want to tell things 
to, that’s all.” 

In every neighborhood isn’t there 
one or two men to whom you dare 
not talk too freely, lest what you say 
be told, and retold far and wide; and 
result in lost friendships, fights and 
lawsuits? We run across them when 
out-of-sorts, or worried, and, in a mo- 
ment of weakness we confide to them 
our family or financial trouble; or 
harshly criticise some prominent man 
whom we do not like, or someone who 
has harrowed our feelings in some 
way. Then in a few hours’ time, 
when sober reflection ensues, we bit- 
terly regret our hasty words. But the 
water is spilled, the fat is in the fire; 
and the chatterbox has already sown 
the dragon’s teeth of future trouble. 
The only way is to watch every word 
well, before it is spoken, and avoid 
all criticism and mud-slinging. 











These Bracelets are positively the best val- 
ues ever offered at the price. Guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Secret joint and catch. 
Bright finish. Send $2.00 only. Write for 
circular. M. E. BOWER JEWELRY CoO., 

Holland Bullding. St. Louis, Mo. 


YOU GAN BE BEAUTIFUL 


Pasta Lucretia will do it. Worth Dollars to 
you; costs but 50c postpaid; money back if 
not satisfied. Perry Chemical Co., 312 Grar- 
ite Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Dept. A. 


DO IT THE EASY WAY. 


The best and only ball-bearing egg 
beater, cream whip and mayonnaise 
mixer. Is practically automatic and 
built for long wear. Easy to operate, 
as it is operated with one hand. Price, 
post-paid, 30 cents. 

RAMON MERCANTILE CoO., 
1708 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


IF YOU ARE TIRED OF WORKING 


For other people, if your income is too small 
or if you are looking for something to do 
during your spare time, write us for our big 
sponeyeakiog. proposition. It will put you 














right. Pe Chemical Co., 312 Granite Bidg., 
St. Louls, ‘Mo Dept. A. 
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PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 





9446. Boy’s Overcoat. 
Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 


It requires 2% yards of 44-inch mate- 
rial for a four-year size, 


9488. Girl’s Dress. 
Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 


years. It requires 4% yards of 36- 
inch material for a 10-year size. 


9708. Lady’s Draped Skirt. 

Cut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30 inches waist measure. It requires 
4% yards of 30-inch material for a 
24-inch size, 


9728. Lady’s Waist. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 3% yards of 36-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. 


9526. Girl’s Dress. 


Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 3 yards of 36-inch 
material for an 8-year size. 


9707. Lady’s Jacket. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
ard 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 3% yards of 44-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. 


9714. Princess Slip With or Without 
Flounce for Misses and Small 
Women. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 5% yards of 36- 

inch material for a 16-year size. 


9724. Lady’s Dress. 

Cut in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 

42 inches bust measure. It requires 

5 yards of 44-inch material for a 36- 
inch size. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 821 Hol- 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No........ ....- Buea = Years 


ee ee RE in. 
FRREING «ones cnitnvcsconctcrecoensvintnsmiuleapeaindiinnin 
AGETORE soni .viecicenederc neh eihe 


In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for Aprons 
say, large, small or medium, 
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Horseman 


Frank Cole, of Brookfield, Mo., who 
campaigned Harry the Ghost, pp. 
2:101-2, so successfully last season, 
is having quite a successful season 
with the trotting mare Edna H. She 
won a five heat race at Green City, 
Mo. 











S. P. Callison, of Windsor, Mo., is 
having a successful campaign with Pe- 
ter Hal, now owned by J. L. Cooper, 
of the same place. Out of seven 
starts he has won five. Callison’s 
trotter, High Ball, is getting in much 
better form than he was early in the 
season, and will yet bring home the 
change. 





Carrollton, Mo., for a long time idle, 
has been stirred up by the enthusiasts 
of that town, and a three days meet- 
ing is to be given September 23 to 25, 
with six $390 purses, with a like num- 
ber of running races for $50 each. 
Like Springfield, St. Joe, Moberly and 
other towns, Carrollton is to be re- 
established on the horse map in Mis- 
souri. 





The Night Horse Shows at the Mis- 
souri State Fair have come to be 
looked upon as one of the most en- 
joyable features of the week. There 
is something inspiring about the su- 
perb show of splendid horses seen at 
Sedalia, especially when this show is 
staged in an immense, well-lighted 
and comfortably-seated pavilion, and 
put on to the accompaniment of such 
a band as Thaviu’s. This year there 
are four Horse Show Nights, each 
one a big one. 





Before a crowd that was kept small 
by the threatening weather, the West- 
ern Horseman stake for three-year-old 
trotters was raced off on Monday aft- 
ernoon at the opening of the Indiana 
State Fair. There were three other 
events pulled off, but naturally the 
rich event for the youngsters was the 
one on which all eyes were focused. 
The race turned out to be a hotly 
contested affair, and was won by the 
season’s greatest three-year-old trot- 
ter, Etawah, 2:071-2, guided by the 
master hand of the veteran teamster. 
Ed. Geers. 





Missouri horsemen fared well at the 
Iowa State Fair. Estill & Son, of Es- 
till, Mo., were on hand with a string 
of six saddle horses and captured a 
fair show of the premiums. Tom 
Bass’ stable was represented by sev- 
enteen head which enabled him to 
take part in all the saddle classes of 
various ages, and he was the winner 
of many prizes. The feature event of 
the show was the stallion, mare or 
gelding championship, which was won 
by Miss Cliff, the five-year-old black 
mare owned by Estill & Son, and rid- 
den by Mr. Estill, Jr., after a long 
and interesting contest over Thos 
Bass’ Carson McDonald. Hamilton 
Bros. of Keota, Iowa, were on hand 
with a big string and captured a num 
ber of events. 





The big Ohio State Fair opened at 
Columbus on Monday with the largest 
opening day crowd that has ever at- 
tended. The three events that were 
on the racing program drew a good 
list of entries, and the game was good 
throughout the afternoon. The fea- 
ture event of the day was the $1,907’ 
stake for 2:13 pacers, which went to 
the converted gelding, Baron Alcyone 
that as a trotter won the American 
trotting derby, back a couple of sea- 
sons ago. In the first two heats Dan 
B. went to the front and led most of 
the way, but Nat Ray had Baron 
Aleyone going good when the stretch 
was reached, and beat the leader to 





the wire, the first heat being very 


ciose. Hal Leaf rushed to the head 
of the procession in the third heat, 
but the winner came on and won the 
heat easily. 





L. E. CLEMENT’S WEEKLY 
LETTER. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Now is 
the time of the year in which we want 
to see what Missouri sires are doing, 
Constantine, who has been the leading 
all western sire for several years, 
has added one trotter and three pa- 
cers, making a total of 77 standard 
records, made by his get, forty-two 
trotters and thirty-five pacers. Guy 
Pattenter 31591 makes his first appear- 
ance in the list of sires with one trot- 
ter and one pacer. C. W. F. 2:09%, 
that Jesse M. Cain of Springfield, Mo., 
had gelded last fall, will be found as 
the sire of Wilt 2:151%4, a winner at 
Marshall, Mich., in straight heats. 
Harly Reaper, now owned in Indiana, 
but whose most successful stud duty 
was done in Missouri, adds two new 
trotters and two reduced records. R. 
Ambush 2:09%, so far has only one 
starter, the bay gelding Ambernull 
2:11%, winner of the 2:15 pace at 
Hamline, in which there were three 
heat winners, and the slowest heat 
was in 2:13. Happy Walnut adds his 
second trotter and is credited with 
one pacer, bred in Missouri, and killed 
by a Missouri Pacific train, was never 
owned a day outside of the state, gets 
two pacers in the list, to date, in 1913. 
Harry Axtell brought to Marshall, Mo., 
as a yearling, has two in the list, one 
reduced to 2:1814 in 1913. Joe Grat- 
tan, bred at Montgomery City and de- 
veloped by Clem Wear of Jefferson 
City, Mo., is the sire of Lady Grattan 
2:091%4, a record made in 1913, and 
winner this season of more than $4,- 
000. Manager 2:06%4, the fastest son 
of Nutwood, adds one new pacer, adds 
his fourth 2:10 and better pacer, and 
gets credit for one trotter and 24 pa- 
cers. Red Major 2:18%, owned al) 
his life at Nevada, Mo., has to his 
credit Hallie McGregor reduced from 
2:14% to 2:17%. Russell Hardin, the 
pony pacer, by Ashland Wilkes, gets 
his 11th standard performer in the 
pacer Sallie of Saline 2:22%. Rustic 
Pattenter .., 2:151%, by Rustic Wood, 
son of Genderwood, is the sire of the 
three-year-old pacer Russel Boy (3) 
2:17%4, while his sire has two reduced 
records. Ashbrook 2:13%, son of 
Ashland Wilkes, is credited with An- 
ona’s record, reduced to 2:1114%4. This 
is a fast mare, dam by Merchant 599, 
that has raced every season since she 
was a two-year-old. 

There are probably other Missouri 
sires that I have overlooked that will 
appear in the next year book with 
new or reduced records. There are 
few sires of his age in any state that 
make the showing now made by Echo 
Bell, the sire of eight trotters, one of 
them in the 2:10 list. Capt. Aubrey 
2:07%, adds one new and one reduced 
record, is credited with three trotters, 
and like his sire; makes very little 
showing among the pacers. Millerton 
makes a great showing, having 8 trot- 
ters and three pacers, one of these in 
the 2:10 list. At the present time 
both of the sons of Allerton, owned in 
Missouri, are credited with 2:10 per- 
formers. 

Zombro, that has just crossed the 
mark of a century sire, did his last 
stud duty at the State Fair ground 
at Sedalia. 

Missouri has never owned a sire 
that had one hundred in the list, ex- 
cept Baron Wilkes, yet it is more than 
likely that Constantine will put more 
than 23 more in the list, while he is 
yet living. Zolock, p., 2:05%, that 
made his first season in Missouri in 
1913, is now the sire of 17 trotters and 
15 pacers, nine of the 32 now in the 
2:10 list. Almost one-third of all his 
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standard performers are in the 2:10 
list, his fastest pacer, Lovelock 
2:05%, has just been sold at a long 
price, to go to Austria. I have call- 
ed attention to the fact that Austria 
is not only breeding more speed than. 
any other portion of Europe, but is 
likely to make America look. There 
will be more Willie’s 2:05%4 bred there. 
Good judges have pronounced him the 
best all around looking stallion ever 
bred. He will sire a high class of 
speed from Orloff mares. The colts 
will be every way better than their 
dams, for in gait and speed, he is 
pronounced very nearly perfect. 

Next month our State Fair and the 
racing of 1913 will be practically at an 
end. 


HAZEL DAWN WINS OVER MY MA- 
JOR DARE AND ASTRAL KING. 





Thursday night, at the Indianapolis 
Fair Horse Show, after one of the 
hardest fought saddle horse duels ever 
contested in a show ring, Hazel Dawn, 
chestnut mare, owned by Matlock & 
Shropshire, Winchester, Ky., and rid- 
den by W. G. Shropshire, defeated 
Miss Loula Long’s My Major Dare 
and Astral King, James Houchin’s 


| great chestnut stallion, for the stal- 


lion, mare or gelding saddle horse 
championship. 

As great rivalry exists between 
Missouri and Kentucky saddle horse 
breeders, naturally there is a keen 
jealousy between the owners of these 
horses which met Thursday night, con- 
sequently the stage was set for a great 
show, when these three equine stars, 
mounted by the best riders of the 
country, dashed into the ring. First 
to appear was Hazel Dawn, the gor- 
geous chestnut mare, ridden by “Billy” 
Shropshire. She was quickly followed 
by My Major Dare, the bay stallion 
Miss Long purchased from Paul 
Brown of St. Louis at the record price 
of $10,000, with John T. Hook in the 
saddle. Then came Astral King, rid- 
den by Trev. Anderson, and complet- 
ing the greatest trio of saddle horses 
ever seen in a show ring in the his- 
tory of the breed. All three were in 
form and at their very best, and it 
was evident that a historic event was 
in progress. At first none seemed to 
have any advantage, though My Ma- 
jor Dare had the applause of the au- 
dience by a big margin during the 
greater part of the contest. 

The judge worked them at first to- 
gether, then in individual perform- 
ances, then lined them up for inspec- 
tion, then led in hand and finally all 
together again. At the beginning My 
Major Dare looked as though he was 
to be the winner, but Shropshire was 
making a waiting show with Hazel 
Dawn, and kept her improving until 
the very end, and thrilled the audience 
with her parade when shown in hand. 
Astral King excelled both his rivals in 
the trot, but showed inferior form in 
the canter. My Major Dare seemed to 
lose his form and brilliancy as the 
show wore on, and Hazel Dawn won 
a genuine and decisive victory by car- 
rying her regal form and superb per- 
formance to the very moment of the 
tying of the ribbons. 

Judge Trowbridge’s decision giving 
the blue ribbon to Hazel Dawn, and 
second and third to My Major Dare 
and Astral King respectively, met with 
the hearty applause of the great 
throng in attendance at the horse 
show. 

In the class for gaited stallions, all 


ee 
ages, Mr. Jas. Houchin’s Astral King 
was awarded the blue ribbon oye 
Kentucky’s Best. Miss Long’s Nancy 
Garland won both the three-gaites 
mare class and combined three-gaiteg 
and harness e¢lass, the Undulatg 
Farm’s Nazimova, being second in 
both. Mrs, Julius Walsh, of St. Louis, 
won the class for high steppers with 
Honor Bright, Bushnell Farm’s Queen 
Welcome, second; and Miss Long's 
Meditation, third. 





THE GINGERBREAD MAN, 

The Spirit of the West’s corres. 
pondent, Whitted, writing from the 
Iowa State Fair, has the following ip- 
teresting interview with one of the 
boys with the Bass stable concerning 
Col. Paul Brown’s great gelding, The 
Gingerbread Man: 

“Well, suh, hit’s thisaway. That 
Gingahbread hawss is a mighty queer 
one. Seems like th’ devil’s in him, 
mos’ of th’ time. Yo’ nevuh can tell 
whut he’s gwine ter do. Las’ yeah, 
you’ remembahs, we had ’im in ouah 
string, an’ we couldn’ win a_ booby 
prize with th’ son-of-a-gun. No, suh, 
we couldn’ win nawthin’. Yo’ know. 
suh, ’thout me a tellin’ yuh, that Mis- 
tuh Bass is some hawss trainah. An’ 
soonah or latah, he c’n find th’ com- 
binashun to mos’ anybody’s crittah. 
But not that Ginghabread hawss. No, 
suh. An’ take it from me, Mistuh, 
th’s jus’ one man in all this country 
that c’n make Gingahbread do whut 
he wants him to; jus’ one man that 
that hawws likes; an’ that man’s John 
Woods. Yes, suh, that’s a God’s fack. 
that hawss likes; an’ that man’s John 
anything ’fo’ Mistuh Woods, an’ that’s 
th’ reason he’s a winnin’ with him this 
year, and in mighty fast company, too, 
an’ don’t yo’ nevah forget it.” 





MISSOURI STATE FAIR—SADDLE 
HORSE STAKE. 





The greatest saddle horse stake 
that the world has ever known is 
offered this year by the Missouri 
State Fair at Sedalia. This stake is 
for $2,500, with entrance money 
added, which makes it a total of 
$2,900. It will be shown in front of 
the grand stand on Friday, October 
3. This is the date selected by the 
Missouri Press Association for Hd 
itors’ Day at the State Fair, and it 
promises to be the biggest day of the 
week. 

Several of the horses entered in 
this stake have never been defeated 
in a show ring, and as horse show 
idols, are known from coast to coast. 

The following list of entries will 
be of interest: Rex Moore, owned by 
S. Y. Sanders, Warrensburg, Mo; 
Easter Cloud, H. A. Greenwell, Lake 
nan, Mo.; Hazel Dawn, Matlack & 
Shropshire, Winchester, Ky.; Sweet 
Wood, W. S. & G. V. Sneed, Sedalia, 
Mo.; Eric Sensation, M. A. Steele 
Freeport, Ill.; Ginger Bread Mal 
Paul Brown, St. Louis, Mo.; My M® 
jor Dare, Kentucky’s Best and Kym 
kan, Miss Loula Long, Kansas. Oi 
Mo.; Bourbon Prince, Coons & Dur 
lap, Fulton, Mo.; Sady Macey, 
Bros., Versailles, Ky.; Miss Cliff, & 
till & Son, Estill, Mo.; Intelligencer 
R. H. Cauthorn, Mexico, Mo.; 
ess Eugenia and Queen of the Dem 
marks, E. D. Moore, Mexico, Mos 
Houchin and Anderson, Jefferson Ps 
Mo.; Buckman Bros., Monroe 9 
Mo., and Tom Bass, Mexico, Me 
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pave made entries but have not 
pamed them. 

The judges selected to judge this 
stake are Col. John T, Hughes, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; Porter C. Taylor, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. and Stockton 
Fountain, Centralia, Mo. These men 
were selected from the list recom- 
mended by the Missouri Saddle Horse 
Breeders’ Association, and their selec- 
tion is universally approved. 

The dates for the 1913 Missouri 
State Fair are Sept. 27 to Oct. 3. 





ST. LOUIS HORSE SHOW. 





It is more than probable that St. 
Louis will have a horse show this fall. 
Several of St. Louis’ most enthusias- 
tic horsemen have ‘expressed them- 
selves aS being in favor of holding a 
show the week of October 27, and we 
are reliably informed that a commit- 
tee has the matter in hand and no 
doubt a definite announcement will 
soon be made, and plans perfected to 
pring off one of the best horse shows 
here this fall ever given in the coun- 
try. 





MEXISO HORSES FOR CHicAG I'S 
“FOUR HUNDRED. ' 





J. W. Brewer left recently for Chi- 
gago with 14 head of high class saddle 
horses that will be disposed of to pri- 
vate buyers in the Windy City. Mr. 
Brewer has been shipping saddle 
horses to Chicago for the last ten 
years, and has built up a splendid 
trade there among the lovers of high 
class horses of that city. The horses 
will be shown by Holly Brewer, the 
young son of Mr. Brewer, who is 
known as a most capable rider. Mr. 
Brewer considers this consignment 
the best he has ever taken to Chicago. 
Included in the shipment are several 
horses of extreme class.—Mexico 
(Mo.) hic 


RESULTS AT TROY, MO. 

Maurine Fisher won the two special 
saddle horse sweepstake classes at the 
Troy Fair last week, Miss Cliff finish- 
ing second in both shows, In the com- 
bination class, Miss Cliff was victori- 
ous over the chestnut mare, and also 
won in the aged mare or gelding class. 
A gelding, by Rex Blees, recently pur- 
chased by Manager Holeman, of the 
Woodland Farm, won the _ harness 
mare or gelding class, and was second 
to Miss Cliff in the mare or gelding 
saddle class. He also won the har- 
hess gelding class, and was second to 
Willie Green in the roadster class. 





HORSES AND MULES. 





Horses—The quality being more on 
the choice order helped things out 
considerably, and buyers are looking 
for this class of material and they 
art willing to pay better prices for 
this sort of stock. 

Heavy draft, extra.......... $210@ 250 
Heavy draft, good to choice. 175@200 
Eastern chunks, ex. quality.. 160@200 
Eastern chunks, plain...... 100@135 


Southern horses, ex. quality. 125@150 
Southern horses, plain...... E9@ 75 
Choice drivers, with speed.. 175@275 
ON Ree 150@250 
BRS 605 dadanbon tes ove 5@ 20 


Mules—Good big mules sold fairly 
Well and demand was just about suf- 
ficient to absorb the supply. Miners 
Were selling at the right prices and 
the demand was fairly good, but this 
lass of material must have the qual- 
lty before it will sell to advantage. 
Cotton mules are good sellers at pres- 
af although in the main, satisfac- 


to 16% hands .......... $160@280 
to 15% hands ......:... 100@225 
Mto 14% hands .......... 60@140 
to 13% hands .......... 50@120 
Plugs 20@ 75 





MISSOURI STATE FAIR AT 
SEDALIA. 





(Continued from page 1.) 
plain Missouri farm. Today the Fair 
Grounds Park has improvements 
worth a million dollars and all for 
the upbuilding and betterment of Mis- 
souri—your Missouri. 

This year is the thirteenth in the 
history of this fair and as, under the 
administration of President Woodrow 
Wilson, thirteen has come to be look- 
ed upon as lucky, the meeting of Sep- 
tember 27 to October 3 ought to be the 
best. As a Missourian, proud of your 
state, show your pride by your pres- 
ence. You will go home better satis- 
field and a better citizen. 

The Program of Entertainments Is a 
Varied One. 

In addition to an unusually attract- 
ive program for the entire week, spe- 
cial days have been arranged for as 
follows: 


Sunday—Grand sacred concert by 
Thaviu’s band and grand opera sex- 
tette. Also address by one of Ameri- 
ca’s most eminent pulpit orators. 


Monday—Automobile Day, with 
grand parade and special races. A 
novel attraction for this day will also 
be “daylight fireworks,” with flag- 
carrying balloons and other spectacu- 
lar features. Monday is also Chil- 
dren’s Day, when all children under 12 
years of age will be admitted free. 

Tuesday—Sedalia Day, when the 
people of the state fair city are ex- 
pected to turn out en masse. Some of 
the very best races of the week—-the 
up-on-your-toes kind—are scheduled 
for Tuesday. 

Wednesday—-Wednesday is Imple- 
ment Dealers’ Day, when there will be 
demonstrations of all sorts of modern 
machinery. Plowing matches, road 
building and other contests are sched- 
uled for this day, a day designed espe- 
cially to appeal to the up-to-date 
farmer. 

Thursday—“Big Thursday” is Gov- 
ernor’s Day, when Governur Elliot W. 
Major and other state officials and 
distinguished public men are sched- 
uled to be present and deliver ad- 
dresses. 

Friday—Friday is Editor’s Duy and 
a special program will be provided for 
visiting editors. On this day wiil aiso 
be held the world’s greatest saddl: 
horse show. 

Judging of live stock will be in 
progress throughout. the week. In 
each of the exhibit buildings will be 
housed noteworthy entries, one ticket 
to the grounds admitting to all. 

Many special free attractions will 
be provided. These inciude Johnny 
Mack and his battery of big ballcons 
from which he makes leaps when he 
flirts with death; an aeroplan? capa- 
ble of marvelous speed and driven by 
one of the most daring aviators in 
the United States; a man-carrying 
kite of novel construction and built 
to do the dippy dips. Then there will 
be free vaudeville, which, with the 
other free attractions, make up a pro- 
gram well worth the price of admis- 
sion to the entire great show. 

All concessions on the grounds. will 
be clean. No immoral shows or “tin 
horn gambling games” will be allowed 


to operate. This fair—your fair—be- 
lieves in placing manhood above 
money. 


The Missouri State Fair was one of 
the first to give prominence to th¢ 
educational idea. It has ever been 
the belief of the board of directors that 
the fair should be not only a mirror 
of the state’s resources, but a school 
where practical instruction is given 
At no other state fair are the enter 
tainment and educational features so 
well balanced and blended. 

Keep in mind the dates—September 
27 to October 8, 1913. 





Automobiles to Be Feature. 

It is said that there are 10,000 more 
automobiles registered in Missouri 
this year than last. Many of these 
machines will doubtless be used by 
their owners in journeying to and 
from the Missouri State Fair at Seda- 
lia, September 27 to @ctober 3. 

Then on Monday, when the big auto 
parade takes place, hundreds of these 
bizz and buzz buggies and millionaire 
‘mobiles will crowd the great mile 
tradk, while city folks and farmers, 
real, retired and rubber tired, prove 
how rapid has been the transforma- 
tion from linchpin to limousine. This 
auto parade will not only be spec- 
tacular, but it will also afford every 
interested person a fine opportunity to 
study car styles and construction and 
to talk with the man who knows. 

The fine roads leading into Sedalia 
will be a joy to every man who goes 
to the state fair by auto. They are 
such as to insure pleasant travel. 
Rock roads do away with dust and 
mud. Pettis county, home of the Mis- 
sourj State Fair—always the first 
week in October—has elegant roads. 
Her roads are not “paved with good 
intentions.” In all history there is to 
be found an account of but one road 
sO paved—and it doesn’t lead to the 
Missouri State Fair, where every Mis- 
sourian who can, “auto” go. 


Every Day a Farmers’ Day—Special 
Efforts Being Made to Make the 
State Fair a Practical Benefit 
to the Farmer. 

The Missouri State Fair at Seda- 
lia, September 27 to October 3, gives 
wonderful promise of a great exhibi- 
tion and largely increased attend- 
ance. Coming just before the Ameri- 
can Royal at Kansas City, the Illinois 
State Fair at Springfield, and the 
New State Fair at Muskogee, Okla., 
and with a largely increased premium 
list, all departments of the exhibitiou 
will be strong, especially the live 
stock show. An example of the pros- 
pects for the show may be seen in the 
entry list for the World’s Greatest 
Saddle Horse Stake, in which there 

has béen twenty entries. 


In arranging for the coming exhibi- 
tion at Sedalia, particular attention 
has been paid to the practical inter- 
ests of the farmer. The model farm 
on the Fair Grounds; lectures and 
demonstrations by the experts of the 
Federal Station for the prevention of 
Hog Cholera; plowing, dairy and egg- 
laying contests; the boy’s State Fair 
school, premiums in canning and 
breadmaking for girls and corngrow- 
ing, stock and corn judging for the 
boys of the farm, and an especially 
attractive display of farm machinery 
will be among the features. 

Monday, September 30, will be “Au- 
tomobile Day,” and thousands of au- 
tomobile parties are expected to visit 
the fair and enjoy the special features 
that have been arranged for that day. 
Tuesday is “Sedalia Day,” Wednes- 
day “Agricultural Implement Dealers’ 
Day,” Thursday “Governor’s Day,” 
Friday “Missouri Editors’ Day,” and 
EVERY DAY “MISSOURI FARMERS’ 
DAY.” 

Several thousand dollars have been 
expended on improvements on the 
grounds and new buildings and many 
free amusements have been secured 
to entertain the visitors, among them 
Thaviu’s Band and Grand Opera Sex- 
tette, latest model Monoplane, a four- 
drop balloonist, a splendid racing card 
and five big acts of vaudeville. 

The homes of Sedalia will be thrown 
open to those who prefer not to stop 
at the hotels, and an information bu- 
reau located on the public square of 
Sedalia with a branch office on the 
Fair Grounds will furnish messenger 
service to direct visitors to their des- 
tinations and furnish information. 
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box offer and Catalogue of Natural 
Baits, Minnows, Shiners, Frogs, ete. 
Enclose 3 cents postage. 
Supply Co., Port Huron Mich. 
FADE AWAY 


MYSTERIOUS = caao trick 


The effect of this wonderfal trick is to 
show three cards, making anyone dis- 
appear and reappear at will. Anybody 
can do it. SEND 10c for 1, or 25e¢ for 
4 sets TODAY. WM. A. DROSTE OO., 
Suite 155, Detroit, Mich. 








The All-the-Year-Round Resort 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 


MISSOURI 


The most wonderful, varied and 
valuable group of mineral springs 


in America, Splendid big up-to- 
date hotels, boarding apartments 
and bath houses, " ckly and 
cheaply reached by t 
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to Secretary John T. Stinson, Seda- 
lia, Mo. 

Big Monday, Missouri State Fair, 

Sedalia. 

Believing that a good start is half 
the race the Missouri State Fair is to 
be inaugurated right by a “Big Mon- 
day” for which some of the best at- 
tractions of the week have been ob- 
tained. 

The Fair heeds the signs of the 
times and in deference to»the grow- 
ing usefulness of the automobile the 





directors have designated Monday of 
the Fair as Automobile Day. 
Thousands of machines will throng 
the big mile track in one of the most 
unique spectacles of modern times. 
The big Automobile Parade will in- 
terest everybody as will the Automo- 
bile Races. An excellent program 
of harness races and all the free at- 
tractions including the vaudeville, 
aeroplane, balloon and man-carrying 
kite will be featured. One of the 
big attractions of the day will be by 
one of the foremost aviators of the 
country who has contracted to en- 
deavor to break the world’s altitude 
record in @ monoplane. To suceeed, 


three miles high. This will be an 
event long to be remembered by those 
who witness it; especially, when he 
reappears as a speck far up in the 
clouds and then circles rapidly down 
in the fearful spiral glide in sight of 
the buzzing thousands who anxiously 
will await the announcement of his 
success or failure. This will be a 
fitting close for the big day of the 
Fair when the recording instruments 
carried by the aviator will give the 
world a new altitude record or tell 
of defeat. 

Monday will also be Children’s Day, 
when all children under the age of 
twelve years will be admitted to the 
grounds free. 

The program for “Big Monday” will 
be completed by the inaugural Night 
Horse Show, one of the big events of 
the Fair. The whole day will “be 
filled with educational wonders and 
thrills of pleasure. 

Monday will be followed by special 
attractions every day during the en- 
tire week, September 27 to October 3. 
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RURAL LEADERS AND RURAL 
FOLLOWERS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: President 
Henry J. Waters, Manhattan, Kansas, 
says: “The great need of the rural 
district is leaders.” They are the first 
real step in rural progress. They must 
be found among the rural people. 
There has been a notable lack of lead- 
ers in the country, not because men 
and women capable of leadership have 
not been produced there, but because 
they have not found their opportunity 
for leadership there. 

Great leaders have not been devel- 
oped among the farmers, mainly be- 
cause the farmers have refused to be 
led. The laborers in recent years have 
been easy to organize and to lead. 
The farmer has always been difficult 
to organize and to lead. The laborer 
has been ready to reward his leader 
and has been intensely interested in 
the cause of labor. 

The farmer has been prejudiced, sus- 
picious and in no particular degree in- 
terested in the cause of agriculture. 
Politically he has been ineffective. His 
devotion to party in general has been 
greater than his devotion to occupa: | 
tion. The government thus far has) 
failed to formulate an agrarian pro- 
gram, because the farmers have been 
divided politically and content to vote 
mainly on “city questions.” 

I wish every farmer would read 
that short article by President Wa- 
ters again and get your neighbors to | 
read it. There is food for thought | 
here. These ideas are worthy of se- 
rious consideration. It is not the idea 
that farmers should be ruled by their 
leaders. No organization should be 
dominated by its officials. But it is 
the duty of every member of a farm- 
ers’ union to stand by and for its 
leaders in all their efforts to spread 
and build up the organization. This 
unwillingness of farmers to be led for 
their own interests and for the inter- 
ests of all farmers is one of the great 
difficulties we find in our efforts to 
build a National Union. 

We must learn to know that our 
leaders are selected by the people and 
held responsible for honest, efficient 
service. They are our servants and 
not our masters, but they can only do 
successful work as they win the con- 
fidence and have the cooperation of a 
large per cent of the membership. 
Every member ought to be a worker 
and not a knocker. In every great 
movement there are workers and 
grumblers, and grumblers are not 
workers. 

It does not take brains to criticise; 
any fool can do that. It takes very 
little effort to tear down. But it takes 
brains, nerve, determination and grit 
to go out and construct and build up 
a great union of farmers. It takes 
time, money and hard work to unite 
and educate a million farmers away 
from a system of marketing farm pro- 
duce, however wrong that system may 
be. 





The Advantage of Leaders. 

The advantage of good leaders is in 
proportion to the following they have 
among farmers. Only as farmers fol- 


low their leaders will they profit by 
wise, honest leadership. 

There is no lack of good leaders in 
the Farmers’ Equity Union. Good, hon- 
est men in every Local Union are be- 
ing discovered and put to work. They 
are reading, thinking, discussing and 
continually sacrificing for the Union. 
They are worthy of the highest con- 
sideration by every member. They de- 
serve praise and credit for the fine 
work they are doing for the Union. 
The members elected them to their 
present positions and should rally 
around them and support them in their 
efforts to forward the great cause we 
all should love. The success of the 
Farmers’ Equity Union depends on 
honest, unselfish leaders, followed by 
a large per cent of our members. 

Members, we can help here. We 
can make that President a good one 
by rallying around him and encourag- 
ing him. Never criticise him. Make 
kindly suggestions, but never harshly 
criticise. He continually plans and 
strives for success, but all his fine 
efforts will fail unless he can secure 
the co-operation of the members. His 
leadership, however wise and faithful, 
will avail but little unless the mem- 
bers are good followers. 

We are glad of the support thou- 
sands of our members are giving to 
their leaders in the Equity Union. 
Great leaders will be developed in our 
union as the farmers rally around the 
Equity Banner and are true and loyal 
to our Officers. 

When we knock our selected leaders 
we are knocking our own interests. 
Wherever there is a National or Lo- 
cal or Exchange officer who is giving 
faithful service, let us encourage him 
instead of criticising him. He has a 
hard row to hoe. The kicks from 
outsiders are enough for him to bear, 
The *-members whose interests he 
serves should never kick him by 
thoughtless criticism. 

The great advantage of a Union is 
the fact that we discover, raise up 
and develop fine leaders among the 
farmers, who are always planning for 
the betterment of the farming fratern- 
ity. These leaders must be brought 
together in conventions for confer- 
ence and exchange of ideas. 


National Meeting. 

Our National Meeting, which meets 
annually in December, is for this pur- 
pose. Every Local Union ought to be 
represented by as many of its workers 
as possible. Be sure to raise money 
enough to pay the expenses in full of 
one delegate to our annual meeting 
in December. Then if the delegate 
will pay half himself, he can pay half 
for another and two workers at least 
will come from each Local Union. 
The leaders of this great movement 
must meet, get acquainted, exchange 
ideas and plan for a great campaign 
of education and organization in 1914. 
Have a margin on coal, apples, etc., 
so you will put some money in your 
Union treasury to pay the expenses of 
a delegate to our Annual Meeting in 
December. C. O. DRAYTON. 

Greenville, Il. 

How long will farmers stand in 
their own light? Co-operate and be 
free men. You can not stand alone. 





CO-OPERATION’S GREATEST HIN- 
DRANCE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Co-opera- 
tion, real co-operation, means much 
more than most farmers ever think. 
The one great drawback, the one most 
difficult to overcome, the one so hard 
to locate, and one which is ever pres- 
ent is selfishness. Just how this is 
of material importance and how it is 
shown I shall endeavor to show and 
explain in the following: 

First, the presence of this quality 
in the farmer is shown when he con- 
templates co-operation. He can deny 
that he has selfish interest as much 
as he likes and use as course language 
as he cares to, but the selfishness is 
there anyway. 

He sees these elevators and other 
business places making profits on his 
grain and other articles. His selfish 
interest urges him into co-operation 
with the idea that he will get that 
profit without any effort. To these 
farmer a word of advice is, “What 
you or anyone else gets for purely 
nothing is wholly nothing. Someone, 
somewhere, sometime, is paying the 
price,” so to speak. 

Some will say: “That is not sel- 
fish interest; it’s pure and simple bus- 
iness. What we earn we ought to 
have.” That is very true and should 
not be denied, but that farmer who 
won’t help and do his part does not 
deserve or earn very much. 

The farmers around a town are 
neighbors. One is President of the 
Union. About one-half are jealous of 
him. They won’t admit it or show 
it if they can help it, but in their 
hearts they envy him. They think: 
“He’s president, let him run it now,” 
and the feeling toward directors and 
other officers is often the same. Gen- 
erally speaking, then, each farmer is 
afraid his fellow-farmer will reap more 
benefit than he will, and is not work- 
ing for the general good but for him- 
self. 

The town co-operators beside quar- 
reling selfishly among themselves 
also complain of the chief organiza- 
tion, the organization that made 
them. They object to the fee to head- 
quarters and says its wholly unnec- 
essary, etc. They think when they 
have their elevator started the world 
ought to roll very easy. It is of lit- 
tle importance how others fare if they 
fare well themselves. 

When the organization was first 
thought of they were addressed by a 
“leader” of experience. He spoke of 
$1 wheat and coal, etc., cheaper, and 
after while co-operative stores, etc. 
Good, sound, facts, and all very pos- 
sible, and no doubt, that “leader” did 
much good. 

They followed him. Why? Be 
cause they thought it meant dollars 
in their pockets. They heard the ring 
of the “dollar” from every bushel of 
wheat and they thought their days of 
“hard times” were over. No wonder 
so many are disappointed. Little did 
they or do they think of the days, 
weeks and months of speech-making 
and heart-to-heart talking that has to 
be done. They see not the sacrifices 
someone has to make and worst of all, 
they feel their lot should be to get 
the benefit and not sacrifice a thing. 

Had the “leader” told the farmers 
just what kind of material they were 
made of they would have “mobbed” 
him and run him out of town. Doubt- 
less he knew, but he must “handle 
them with care,” or they would all 
leave and he would be speaking to 
empty seats. As long as he showed 
them some of their good qualities he 
was all right, but their faults were 
wholly their own affair. Had he said 
they must each sacrifice a little for 
each other and forget their own self 
and work for the general good; be to 
each other as brother to brother, they 












—=, 
would have thought he was t 


convert them or hold a religious meet. 
ing. Can two enemies co-operate? No 
Why? Because there’s no fellow-teg), 
ing; each is afraid the other wi] gain 
an advantage. 

Do the farmers know who igs their 
worst enemy? They may say elevator 








men and jobbers, retailers, ete. I say 
emphatically these are not, Their 
worst enemy is themselves. If they 


would co-operate, that is, quit 
their own enemy, the jobbers, agents 
retailers and old line elevators, ete, 
would vanish and be forgotten ang 
they would be whipped and beaten, 
and the farmers would reign and not 
be bothered or hindered with them 
again. 

Farmers, please consider this, and 
I will leave you to decide as to its 
truthfulness. There is a reagon why 
co-operation does not advance more, 
It has made wonderful progress but, 
considering its importance and plain. 
ness and necessity, it should spread al. 
most instantly, now that its success ig 
unquestioned. The reason, whole 
plain and simple, is “selfishness.” Jt 
is not a very welcome verdict, but it 
is as true as can be. I am a farmer 
and will admit this condition and try 
my hardest to overcome it, and when 
the other farmers over the country do 
the same, co-operation will be found 
everywhere, with no such word as 
“tan.” A MEMBER E. U. 





























FREE MEN DON’T WANT CHARITY, 











Editor RURAL WORLD: Human 
progress is slow, but as natural as the 
law of gravitation. So many of us do 
not realize that we are living in a pro- 
gressive age, that the great forces of 
nature are pushing us along in this 
race for supremacy. It is the man 
who does not use his human intel- 
ligence that is losing in the race, 
the man who depends upon his animal 












physical strength and _ instinct to 
guide him. He is not able to cope 
with his intellectual brother who 


mingles his thoughts with his labor. 
He fears the man with superior abili- 
ty, for he knows that the thinking 
man has and will take the advantage 
of him in thig degrading competitive 
system that makes a slave of the 
man who will not use his mind. We 
American people boast of our intelli- 
gence and at the same time built alms 
houses and prisons. We neglect our 
fellow man and instead of teaching 
him and aiding him to care for him 
self through kindness, we take advan- 
tage of his weakness by enslaving 
him and making him support the one 
who is both physically and mentally 
able to care for himself. Free mei 
do not want charity, but they do want 
an equal chance, and the laws of nat- 
ure are today demanding it through 
co-operation. 

The time is past when men can be 
driven. The proletariat or commo 
people know that the world depends 
upon labor more than capital, for 
without labor there can be no capital, 
and intelligent labor will not let it 
own product enslave it. When hut 
ger stares the capitalist in the face 
he will willingly exchange his fine 
childless palace for a crust prod 
by labor’s hand, but we farmers ¢al 
not build until we have the foundation 
to build upon, so we must complelt 
our organization first. This will be 
our foundation, then we can begif to 
build. ~The strength of the union 
pends upon the foundation if we # 
ganize with a sufficient number, 
decide by a majority vote of our mem 
bers what we want, how to get it 
where to put it. Let us not begin # 
build before we have the foundati 
laid, for our structure will not 
too many co-operative societies 
on 4n incomplete foundation. 

The diffusion of intelligence, except 
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as it may make men discontented with 
a state of things which condemns pro- 
ducers to a life of toil while non-pro- 
ducers loll in luxury, cannot tend to 
petter the conditions generally, or in 
any way improve the conditions of the 
jower class—the “mudsill” of society, 
as a southern senator once called 
them—who must rest on the soil, no 
matter how high the superstructure 
may be carried. No increase of the 
productive power of the farmer can in- 
crease his earnings so long as capi- 
talist and capitalistic corporations 
swallow up the gain. This is not 
merely a deduction from principles. 
It is the fact, proved by experience. 
It depends upon a growth of knowl- 
edge of how, where and when to build, 
men are natural builders. Wherever 
the material conditions of the farmer 
have been improved, improvement in 
their personal qualities have followed, 
and wherever their material condi- 
tions have been depressed deteriora- 
tion these qualities has been the re- 
sult. But nowhére can improvement 
in material conditions be shown as the 
result of the increase of industry, 
skill, prudence or intelligence in a 
class compelled to toil for a bare liv- 
ing. 

Compel a man to drudgery for the 
necessities of animal existence, and 
he will lose the incentive to industry 
—the progenitor of skill—and will do 
only what he is forced to do. Make 
his condition such that it cannot be 
much worse, while there is little hope 
that anything he can do will make it 
much better, and he will cease to look 
beyond the day. 

Poverty is the siough of despond 
which Bunyan saw in his dream, and 
and into which good books may be 
tossed forever without results. To 
make people industrious, prudent, 
skillful and intelligent they must be 
relieved from want. If you would have 
the slave show the virtues of free 
man you must first make him free. 

We are sure if enough of farmers 
will unite around a city and incor- 
porate under our co-operative corpo- 
ration law, we will be able to unite 
enough of laboring men with us that 
we can build and own our cold stor- 
ages that we can fill our storage rooms 
with products at actual cost of pro- 
duction and transportation. We now 
have three good companies incorpo- 
rated with a good start on the fourth 
around Fort Wayne. We will all unite 
to put our storage rooms in Fort 
Wayne, then we will be able to regu- 
late the supply to the demand and 
give Fort Wayne just enough without 
oversupplying the demand at any 
time. We will know just how much 
we can sell at a fair, economic price 
each day, and the natural iaw of sup- 
ply and demand will control our 
Prices instead of the speculator. If 
Fort Wayne cannot consume all we 
can ship the surplus to other markets. 
We have so many calls for farm prod- 
ucts from the drouth stricken sections. 
There is a shortage this year, and 
prices will be prohibitive as soon as 
the speculator gets control of our 
products. We must stop the specu- 
lator in farm products. 

Call it religion, patriotism, sympa- 
thy, the enthusiasm for humanity or 
the love of God—give it what name 
you will, there is a force which over- 
Comes and drives out selfishness; a 
force besides all others are weak, a 
foree which is the electricity of the 
moral universe. Everywhere that men 
have lived it has shown its power, and 
today, as ever. the world is full of it. 
To be pitied = the man who has nev- 
er seen and never felt it. 

And this force of forces—that now 
80€8 to waste or assumes perverted 
forms—we may use for the strengthen- 
ing and building up of society, if we 
but “Play the man Master Ridley!” 
The association in equality is the 





law of progress. Why should a man 
who does not patronize an elevator 
want more than legal interest on his 
investment? He is simply taking from 
his weaker neighbor that which he has 
no moral right to have. Men tend to 
progress just as they come closer to- 
gether and by co-operation with each 
other increase the mental power that 
may be devoted to progress, but when 
conflict is provoked, progress is 
checked and finally reversed. Our en- 
emies are quick to see and encourage 
conflict. T. L. LINE. 





WALLEN EQUITY UNION PICNIC. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The Equi- 
ty Union of Wallen, Ind., held its 
first picnic on Labor Day with music, 
a base ball game and amusements of 
various kinds and refreshments. 


The most interesting part of the 
whole celebration, however, was Pres- 
ident Drayton’s eloquent speech. He 
showed his hearers how the farmers 
themselves force the prices down by 
competing with one another and glut- 
ting the markets. This condition can- 
not be otherwise, because the farm- 
ers act independent of one another. 
The only remedy for this detrimental 
state of affairs is the Farmers’ Equi- 
ty Union. By uniting their buying 
and selling power the farmer can buy 
more .cheaply and sell their produce 
to better advantage and whatever 
profits there be will not go into the 
pockets of innumerable middlemen, 
nor into the coffers of gamblers and 
speculators, but into the pockets of 
the individual farmers, where they 
rightfully belong. 

President Drayton made a most fa- 
vorable and lasting impression on ev- 
eryone that heard him. As a direct 
result of his speech, many new mem- 
bers were gained for the Wallen Equi- 
ty Union, 

Mr. Line, from Columbia City, Ind., 
was also present. Upon being invited 
to give a short talk, he begged to be 
excused because he had been working 
hard the past week in establishing 
new locals in northern Indiana and 
therefore was not physically able to 
speak to a large audience. 

May the unselfish, self-denying ef 
forts of Messrs. Drayton and Line, 
and every organizer of the Farmers’ 
Equity Union be crowned with -un- 
bound success. ©. B, 





IS IT RIGHT, OR IS IT WRONG? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We all 
belong to the same family (Equity 
family) and what is best for one is 
best for all. 

The National dues paid by members 
according to the Constitution is to 
support the National Union. 

If the deals made by Equity are for 
her members, is it right for ten cents 
a ton or five cents a bushel to go into 
the National Union? 

It appeals to my mind it is not right, 
for if this custom is allowed to go 
on it might at some future time be 
taken advantage of. I like to see 
each member pay his dues and then 
as good deals made as possible. 

I understand at the present time 
that the National Union needs funds 
to carry on its educational work, but 
I don’t believe it proper or right to 
begin getting money by taking off 
some of the deal to get money to ad- 
vance Equity. The constitution gives 
no right to do so and I don’t think 
it proper if it did. 

The RURAL WORLD is the place to 
tell our belief, and if anyone looks at 
things differently than I do, kindly 
place it in RURAL WORLD so we 
may get together on the right conclu- 
sion. 

Let us hear from others so it can 
be taken up at the next National con- 
vention and settled, as we wish it 





settled, for we all want and must have 
it as it should be. 


We wish to hear from President 
Drayton so the rake-offs will be made 
clear to all of us; we must be broth- 
ers and settle mistakes and Equity 
will grow the stronger by so doing. 

There is only one man who never 
makes a mistake, and that is the man 
who does nothing, and that must have 
been a mistake when he was born. 

I believe you all see how I feel. 
Let us hear from others in a kind, 
brotherly, Equity manner. 


If every member would pay his dues 
promptly, there would be no need of 
any other money to carry on the 
Equity campaign, so I would say, pay 
or get out. The Equity plan is too 
good and is making too great a suc- 
cess to spend more time to get old 
members to pay than it costs to get 
new ones. 

President Drayton hates to give you 
up, but a man that hasn’t brains 
enough to pay $1.00 a year for Equity 
plan, after he has heard it, hasn’t 
brain enough to carry out the plan 
any way. 


Virden, Ill. V. I. WIRT. “ 





SHALL WE MIX OUR OWN FER- 
TILIZERS? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Since the 
population of America has so greatly 
increased, and the consequent de 
mands upon our soils have been so 
heavy that the natural plant foods 
have been carried away and the land 
has in a large measure become un- 
productive as in by-gone years, it has 
become necessary to depend upon 
other sources than stable manures tor 
fertility for the reason that stable 
manure cannot be had in adequate 
amounts, and too, their content is 
variable of the nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potassium, which are the 
principal foods of growing plants. 
Scientific discoveries have made it 
possible to supply fertilizers which 
are identically of the same nature in 
inducing perfect growth of all plant 
life as those found in farm manures. 
This whole subject is now a familiar 
one to growers of crops generally. 

Now at the beginning of every sea- 
son agents of the many fertilizer man- 
ufactories become very active, and 
each claims a superior brand or 


brands of the factory mixed article— | 


one for oats, another especially com- 
pounded for the corn crop, and a so- 
called “high grade” for potatoes and 
general truck. We apply them ac- 
cording to the directions, and at the 
time of harvest -we are often greatly 
disappointed with the result. Let us 
look into the reason for this. Suppose 
the corn crop is far below our ex- 
pectation, although weather condi- 
tions are ideal, and cultivation was 
properly done. We should know that 
soils vary in their chemical composi- 
tion and also as to previous cropping 
or fertilization. One soil may contain 
more available nitorogen or phos- 
phoric acid or potash than another, 
or received a previous heavy applica- 
tion of manure, or a crop of clover 
or alfalfa stubble been plowed under, 
or possibly only a thin timothy sod 
has been turned, consequently a crop 
of corn would not find the same 
amounts and proportions of foods in 
these cases, therefore no so-called 
“corn fertilizer,” however composed, 
would prove as efficient in the one 
case as in the other. 

Years ago we were induced to in- 
vest in a so-called “truck fertilizer’ 
supposed to contain nitrogen 4 per 
cent available, phosphoric acid 8 per 
cent, actual potash 10 per cent. We 
applied this according to directions 
at planting time to a plot of early 
cabbage. To a plot of the same size 
adjoining, growing the same sort of 
cabbage, we applied fertilizers separ- 
ately, using nitrate of soda as a car- 





rier of nitrogen, and acid phosphate 
and sulphate of potash as the mineral 
plant foods. 

On the latter plot the mineral ma- 
terials were broadcasted and worked 
in two weeks before plants were set; 
two weeks after setting nitrate of soda 
was applied, one teaspoonful to each 
plant, and the same application after 
an interval of two weeks more. At 
the time of cutting the cabbage the 
difference in fertilization was vey 
apparent. Where the “complete” fer- 
tilizer was used the growth of heads 
was not more than one-third as large 
as those of the other plot. Our dis- 
appointment was great, but so was 
the object lesson. Examination of 
the factory mixed showed hair and 
wool waste in its composition, and this 
and other equally available material 
probably constituted the “nitrogen” 
as stated on the bags. 


Now this is a point I want to make 
clear—the buying of a fertilizer should 
mean the buying of so many pounds 
of actual, available plant food, and 
the richer in available nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium the greater the 
economy in its handling. Although 
hair, wool waste, leather scraps and 
garbage tankage are nitrogenous ma- 
terial, they are what is termed “in- 
digestable” plant foods, and a long 
time is required to render them of 
any use to plants. Unscrupulous 
manufacturers often use these be- 
cause they can label their goods as 
containing so much nitrogen. Even 
the better grades of organic ammoni- 
ates are frequently now more or less 
adulterated. 

We have in many of the states 
laws which compel manufacturers and 
dealers to state the amounts of avail- 
able phosphoric acid and actual pot- 
ash contained in the bags, but no 
mention is made of the available 
aitrogen. Why not? Why should 
not the grower of plants have some 
reason to believe that his crops will 
attain a normal size or height, for 
this depends upon available nitrogen. 
As it is, the purchaser is entirely 
ignorant of the source of nitrogen 
and he has no protection. The avail- 
ability of nitrogen in hair, wool, 
leather, etc., above referred to js only 
one-fifth to one-tenth as much as 


| that in nitrate of soda, and to growers 


this is a serious matter for nitrogen 
costs about four times as much as 
phosphoric acid or potash. The far- 
mer who buys a mixed fertilizer pays 
about six or seven dollars per ton for 
mixing, bagging, shipping, agents’ 
commission, profit, long credit, etc., 
therefore there are many reasons 
why home mixing should be employed 
by farmers and gardeners. In buying 
the materials and mixing at home the 
grower knows just what he is buying 
and the form in which it comes; nor 
does he depend upon some complex 
or unintelligible “guaranty” which 
often is not correct. When the mix- 
ture is made at home it can be varied 
to seit different ‘soils or crops. A 
sandy soil varies from a clay soil or 
a limestone soil. When buying pure 
ingredients one is not paying a fancy 
price for “make weight” often con- 
sisting of dry earth, leached ashes or 
sand sometimes colored with soot. 
The apparatus and process of home 
mixing is very simple. A tight barn 
floor, platform scales, @ shovel with 
square blade, an iron rake or hoe 
and a sand screen three meshes to 


| the inch, 


The home mixing of fertilizers is 
earnestly recommended by agricul- 
tural experiment stations, and they 
freely furnish complete directions for 
the work with formulas for grains, 
grasses and-other crops. 

Kent, O. E. A. SEASON. - 


Examine the date on your wrapper. 
If your subscription’ has expired, 
please send in your renewal. 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 





ST. LOUIS, MO., SEPTEMBER 18, 1913. 











CLASSIFIED For sate 


DEPARTMENT 





YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


One Cent a Word Bach Insertion. 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 


classified head for 1 cent a word 
count as words. 
sults. No ad accepted for less than 


SMALL ADS DO BIG THINGS. 


per issue. Initials and numbers 


These little ads are read by thousands and give re- 


25 cents, cash to acompany order. 
TRY A CLASSIFIED AD. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. ! 


HONEY FOR SALE. 





POSITION WANTED—Mother and 

daughter, highly educated, want to| 
superintend widower’s home where) 
help is kept, or manage hotel. Ad- 
dress Mme. Alphonse, 4767 Westmins- 
ter Pl., St. Louis. 


POSITION WANTED—By widow, as house- 

keeper; age 86; with a little girl, age 10; 
no incumberance. If interested address RU- 
RAL WORLD, 8t. Louis, Mo. 











HELP WANTED. 





WANTED—Salesmen; best terms; out- 

fit free; cash weekly; expense stock 
free. Something new for agents. Send 
ref. Boonville Nurseries, Boonville, Mo. 
Mo. 











AGENTS WANTED. 





MEN OR WOMEN WANTED to sel] Impe- | 

rial Self-Heating Irons, the greatest money | 
making proposition before the people. $1,000 | 
easily made the next five months. A postal | 
will bring full information. Imperial Sad 
Iron Co., Memphis, Tenn. P. O. Box 90. 


SALESLADIES—Three bright, cap-| 

able, to travel, demonstrate and sell | 
dealers toilet goods; $25 to $50 per! 
week; railroad fare paid. Goodrich | 
Sales Co., 701-2 Holland Bildg., St.| 
Louis, Mo. } 


J 
YOUNG MAN, would you accept and wear 4/| 

fine tailor made suit just for showing it to | 
your friends? Or a Slip-on Raincoat free? 
Could you use $5 a day for a little spare 
time? Perhaps we can offer you a steady 
job? Write at once and get beautiful sam 
ples, styles and this wonderful offer. Ban- 
ner Tailoring Co., Dept. 493, Chicago. 

















FOR SALE—Three and one-half acres 2 
miles from city, 5 minutes’ walk to 
paved road; half mile to good school; | 
7-room house, good outbuildings. J. Ww. | 
| 

| 


Milborn, Salem, Ohio, R. R. 2, Box 118. 





acres for 
level, little | 


FARM FOR SALE—Listen! 40 

sale, 16 cultivated, 30 fenced; 
sand; no overflow; some fruit; joins Cath- | 
olic colony; 1% miles Catholic Church; 
$30 per acre, part cash; will pay to investi- 
gate. P. H. Williams, Brian, Mo. 


A SNAP—My farm of 80 acres; all fenced 

and cross-fenced; 40 acres in pasture; 40 | 
acres in plow land; good house, good well 
soft water, with windmill; stable for 6 head 
of horses; cow shed, 4 head of cows, chicken 
coop, hog pen; garden fenced with chicken 
wire; some peach trees, cottonwood and lo- 
cust trees all around the house; good storm 
cellar. Address John Ross, Durham, Okla | 








QUICK SALE—l05-acre dairy and 

truck farm; good buildings, orchards, 
sugar camp, etc. Good schools, 25 
miles from Cleveland, 3 from county | 
seat. Electric line to Cleveland. Write | 
W. R. Newberry, Owner, Chardon, Ohio. 





FOR $7,000.00—240-acre farm, fair im- 
provements, 3 miles north. Owner, 
A. M. Cox, Haviland, Kans. 


FARMS FOR 
lars; sod, evergreen. 
Station, Virginia. 





and sixty dol- 
Clifton 


SALE—Fifty 
“Woodburn,” 


FABM—1600-acre farm and stock ranch for 

sale at low price; iand is rich, biack 
sandy loam, nearly al! level; ranch is stock- 
ed with fine cattie; will sell ranch and cat- 
tle together or will sell ranch alone. It is 
on main line of Rock Isiand R. R., and two 
miles from good shipping point; abundance 
of fine cold water, never failing; prospect 
for plenty of feed to winter 200 head of cat- | 
tle. Would like to correspond with some- 
one interested and tell you more about this 
farm, and stock; prefer to correspond with 
parties who expect to buy, as I am going to 
make this a gilt-edged proposition to the 
right man. References if desired Address 
the owner, M. E. Dahmer, Missier, Meade 
County, Kansas. 


LAND—For sale, 500 acres Kentucky land; 
275 in bottom, nearly all cleared; 20 acres 
valley, balance rolling, covered with timber; 








price $30 per acre. John Bartee, Golden 
Pond, Ky. 
FARM 60 acres, good, level 


FOR SALE— 
land, fenced with 3 wires; all in prairie 
hay; in Oklahoma, Mayes Co. Owner, C. H. 
Bowles, Barnett, Lilinois. 


ARKANSAS LAND FREE—500,000 acres va- 
cant Government land now open to settle- 
ment. Booklet with lists, laws, etc., 26c. 
Township map of State, 25c additional. L. E. 
Moore. ttle Rock, Ark. 
LOTS—For sale, 11 lots at Ashdown, 
Ark.; 2,500 population; 3 railroads; 
2-5 acre tracts, 2 town lots; Bay Side, 
Texas; 30 Liberty County. Texas, 
near oil field. Address this paper. 














| rison’s volume, 


| prices, 


HONEY FOR SALE—Honey in case, also in 
cans. Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, Falmouth, 
Kentucky. 








SEED CORN. 


CHEAP SEED CORN—As it is getting late 

in the season, and we still have about 76 
bushels of Johnson County White seed corn, 
selected when huskifg in November, we wil! 
make a special low price in order to seli it 
Select seed, tipped and butted, $3.75 per 
sack of two bushels; $2 per single bushe!, 
sacks free. This is the lowest price ever 
made on seed corn of equal quality. C D. 
Lyon, R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 











CLOVER SEED. 





MAMMOTH SWEET CLOVER FOR SALE— 
Yellow and White; sow in July, August, 

September, again later in the season. Write 

Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, Falmouth, Ky. 








ALFALFA SEED. 





FOR SALE—Good Alfalfa Seed, threshed 
from shock; has not been hot. Buy from 
the grower. For sample and prices write: 
D. R. Gorden, Abilene, Kansas. 


RURAL WORLD WANT ADS 








SHEEP. 


FOR SALE—75 Registered Rambouillet 
ewes, also 20 yearling rams; will sell 
all or part. W. E. McFarland, Paris, Mo. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Registered Shrop- 

shire buck and sheep of al! ages; for sale 
at reasonable prices. J. W. Caldwell, Wash- 
ington, Mo., R. No. 2, 


RAM—A splendid Dorset ram, three years 

old, out of Jo. E. Wing’s herd, a No. 1 
breeder; heavy-boned, well proportioned all 
over; can’t use him any longer; will sel) 
him right; here is a bargain. C. N. Shelton, 
Crocker, Mo. 


COTSWOLD BUCKS FOR SALE—lI have 

for sale some Cotswold bucks of 
good quality and at reasonable prices. 
Write your wants. Paul Woods, Car- 
linville, Ill. 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE SHEEP—Both 

sexes; yearlings and twos. Special prices. 
Write for particulars or come and see them. 
J. E. Cramer, Sarcoxie, Mo. 


TO EXCHANGE 


TO EXCHANGE—Patented Cotton Picking 

Machine, past the experimental stage, for 
improved or unimproved land; S. Mo. 
preferred. For particulars address P. O. Box 
65, Whiteside, Mo. 


























MISCELLANBOUS. 





LOT FOR SALE OR TRADE—Lot in 

Tuxedo Park; will sell on easy terms 
or will trade for small farm. W. E. 
McFarland, Paris, Mo. 





FARM PRINTING—We make a specialty o! 

letter heads, enyelopes, etc., for farmers 
and stockmen. Samples free. Prices reason 
able. Frederick Printing & Stationery Co. 
318 N. Third St. St. Louis, Mo. 





Cat Sufferers. My mother was 
arr permanently healed of Na- 
sal Catarrh by a simple home remedy. 
Will gladly send particulars. Write, 
W. H. Chestnett, Greer, South Carolina. 








POTATOES. 


SEED POTATOES—I have several cars of 
No. 1 Ohio Seed Potatoes for sale after 
September 20 at $1.00 per bushel on car at 














Ipswich. These seed have been handled 
with care for eight years. A. L. Jones, 
Ipswich, 8S. Dak. 
POULTRY. 

GOLDEN WYANDOTTES FOR SALE— 

A few choice vigorous cockerels und 
pullets $2 each, prize winning strain, 
prolific layers Eggs in seasen $2 per 
$15 Orders booked for future deliv- 


ery Ed. Rost, Cuba, Mo. 


HARRISON’S INTENSIVE POULTRY CUL- 

TURE PLANS—Give every detail for build- 
ing correctly—The Four-Story Hen House 
($1.00), Hot-Weter Oats Sprouter (7b5c), 
Catch and Pass Trap Nest (b0c), Automat- 
ic Dry-Mash Hopper (35c), Box Sparrow 
Trap (35c), Top-Pour Water Fountain (25c), 
Mite-Trap Roost (25c). To the first person 
in each community, all the above plans will 
be sent for $2.75 Address Intensive Poul- 
try Supply Co., David City, Nebraska. Har- 
“Intensive Poultry Culture,” 
Information on request. 


26 cts. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
1 Farm Stock.—Price, $1 per setting 
MRS. C. D. LYON, 
R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 





No. 
of 15. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—American, Eng- 

lish and White strains of prize-winning 
layers; mating list free. Marian Holt, Sa 
vannah. Mo. 


SHIP YOUR POULTRY, EGGS, BUTTER. 

calves, lambs, wool, etc., to Harry M 
Shanke Com. Co., 816 N. Fourth ast., 8t 
Louls. Refs.: Internationel Bank 











LIVE STOCK. 





JERSEY CALF—$15.00 takes him; was 
dropped Aug. 12th; dam six per cent 
daughter of Goldie’s Best; registered, 
and crated; if taken on or before Sept. 
12th. L. E. Clement, Peirce City, Mo. 





MULES. 





FOR SALE—50 head of yearling and 
suckling mules, good size and good 
colors. For further information and 
write C. A. Brothers, Bethel, 
Kimball County, Nebraska. 








SWINE. 
ADENHILL DUROCS—Four good, stretchy 
April gilts, by Col. Orion M., out of Col. 


Bob sow, $15 each; one good boar pig of the 
same breeding, an excellent prospect, $15; 
one very promising fall gilt by Lafollette’s 
Last, out of a Top Notcher Again sow, $25; 
a few bred gilts, safe in pig to My Col.’s 
Pilot Wonder. R. L, Hill, Adenhill, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 


POLAND CHINA BOAKS-—The undersigned 

has eleven extra fine Poland boars for sale, 
ranging in weight from 100 to 150 pounds, 
age from 4 to 6 months. Thos. Tucker, 
Brewer, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Six boars, ready for serv- 

ice. also my herd boar from a good 
strain of blood. For particulars and 
price, write to me. Frank E. Ketcham, 
R. 4, Haviland, Kans. 








DOGS. 
FOR SALE-—Thoroughbred foxhound 
pups; registered if desired. Apply 
to E. J. Spencer, 215 Oakwood ve- 


nue, Webster Groves, Mo. 








CALIFORNIA—Do you want information 
about the greatest agricultural state in the 


Union? I furnish reliable information on 
any subject. Two answers, 25c; five for 
50c. Send stamps, coin or money order. E. 


D. Preston, Suite 308, 
San Francisco. 


185 Stevenson street, 





FOR LADIES! No more Pimples or Black- 

heads. Send 25c for a Tested Prescription 
to Rich. Hinz, 2330 Fena du Lac ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis 





WANTED—To know how a mother can earn 

money in her own home to buy a piano for 
her two girls, that they may become good 
players by her efforts. BDilis Q@. Ballinger. 
Floyd, Va. 





WHEN THE MIDNIGHT 

Leaves for Alabam; Row-Row-Row; 100 
other popular songs, with music; postpaid, 
10 cents. Address BOND MUSIC CO., Lock 
Box 82, Station A. Boston, Mass. Your 
money back if you're not satisfied. 


CH 00- Cc HOO 





MILKING MACHINE FOR SALE—B. L. K. 
machine, including piping; good as new; 
going out of dairy business. Curd Mitchell, 
Nevada, Mo. 
PRESERVATIVES WHICH KEEP EGGS 
PERFECTLY for over a year are not eas- 
ily found; water-glass will not. Years of 
experiment have proved that eggs packed in 
our solution are in perfect condition for 
two or more years. Impossible when served 
with strictly fresh to detect the difference, 
poached or otherwise cooked; three harm- 
less ingredients used. Pack now for winter 
sales. Guaranteed formula 25c. Mrs. E. 
A. Season, Kent, Ohio. 


“RATS AND MICE QUICKLY EXTER- 
MINATE 








No cats, poisons or traps needel. Learn 
the secret and keep them away forever. 
Sure, yet perfectly harmless except to ro- 


dents. Secret originally cost $100, but we 
will send it postpaid for only 25c.” 

The above advertisement has appeared in 
many magazines. 1 will send you the gen- 
uine recipe for this RAT AND MICE Ex- 
terminator (which I know to be O K) and 
20 fine assorted postcards for 12c. This isa 
Bargain. Address Milton Bess, 4421 17th 
Ave., Rock Island. Jilinoi«. 


NEW 1913 EDITION. 

Government Farms e.—Our 1913 official 
132-page book, “Free Government Land,” de- 
scribes every acre in every county in the 
United States. It contains township and 
section plats, Maps, Tables and Charts show- 
ing inches rainfal) annually, elevation above 
sea level by counties. The New Three-year 
Homestead Law approved June 6. 1912, the 
320-acre Homestead, Desert, Timber and 
Stone, Coal, Pre-emption, Scrip, Mining and 
other government land laws. Tells how end 
where to get government lands without liv- 
ing on it. Application blanks, United States 
Patent. All about Government Irrigation 
Projects and map showing location of each 
Real Estate Tax Lewe of each state, area in 
square miles, capital and population and 
other valuble informtion. Price 60 cents, 
postpaid. Address Colman’s Rural World. 
This valuable book will be sent with new 
o~ renewal subscription to Rural World fer 
1.96 
—SS ee 

Important recommendations in’ eon- 
nection with proposed legislation con- 
cerning a national “system of rural 
credits will be made at the thirty- 
third annual session of the Farmers’ 
National Congress, which opens at 
Plano, Ill., September 28. Special at- 
tention also will be given the subjects 
of rural schools, and to the establish- 
ment of a bureau of markets in the 


Department of Agriculture. 

















100 EQUITY UNION RALLigg 


We want 100 Equity Union 
on Saturday, October 4. Every py. 
change or Local Union ought to send 
printed cards to the members ry 
them to come and bring one farmer, 

We expect every member who Treads 
this to talk and work for a good at 
tendance October 4, or on the daig 
fixed by your Union, : 


Go into town early, see that the 
hall is open and then gather in every 
farmer off the street into the meeting, 

Be sure to take orders for apples, 
coal, fencing, flour, feed, etc., if yoy 
have no Exchange started. 


Collect 1914 dues, so that gach 
member will get his 1914 card by No. 
vember 1, 

Appoint a committee to make a 
“Trade Agreement” with a merchant 
for dry goods, groceries, hardwaro, 
farm machinery, etc. A large volume 
of cash trade will give each member 
a nice discount. Each member must 
have his 1914 card to show good 
standing in the Union. 

Be sure to take goOd care of that 
card. 

Many of our members have their 
1914 cards. 


Your delegates to our annual meet. 
ing in Denesmore Hotel, Kansas City, 
December 17, will have one vote for 
every live member in his Local Un- 
ion. Live members are those who 
have their 1914 cards. 

Every Local Union can get 10 new 
members October 4 if all will work to- 
gether. 

We have doubled our membership 
in 1913, and we must double up every 
year till we have one million mem- 
bers who will stick. 

Remember, Saturday, October 4. 

C. O DRAYTON. 
NEW FALL MODEL REO THE 
FIFTH MAKES RECORD. 


Twelve hour and fifty-five minutes 
over dusty roads to lower the record 
from St. Louis to Kansas City and the 
clipping of an hour and five minutes 
from that record despite tire troubles 
and bad roads briefly sums up the 
sensational run made yesterday by T. 
A. Goll, Harry A, Steiner, L. F. Jala 
geas and H. K. Bell in a new fall 
model of the Reo the Fifth. 

The party was officially checked out 
at St. Louis at 3:30 o’clock in the 
morning reaching Columbia over steep 
hills, rocky roads, many bad bridges 
and detours leading through rough 
fields in five hours with bright pros 
pects for beating the best previous 
record by at least three hours. 

At Wellington, however, the torn up 
streets caused a detour through back 
alleys and a long run over turned up 
dirt. Then there were six punctures 
and blowouts making a total delay of 
one hour and thirty minutes, At Kan 
sas City they weme met by an official 
timer, W. P. M. Stevens, secretary of 
the Kansas City Automobile Club i 
cluding the Reo sales staff of the 
Southwest Motar Company who oom 
ducted the dust begrimed record 
breakers to the mayor’s office to whom 
was delivered a message from the 
mayor of St. Louis on the good roads 
movement, The elapsed time (of 
cial) was 12 hours and 55 minutes; 
actual running time, 11:25; previous 
best elapsed time (unofficial) 14 how 

It is noteworthy that the motor B 
er missed an explosion during the e&® 
tire trip nor was it necessary at 
time to make the slightest adjustment 
on the car. This performance follow 
ing hard by the heels of Henry J. Ad- 
ams’ world’s record Reo non-stop 
around Lake Erie recently ce 
speaks volumes in favor of R. E. 
popular fall series—his latest tri ‘i 
in motor car construction, . 
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